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MEET TWO OF 


THE SERAPHIC 


SECRETARIES OF AMERICA, INC. 


Personality and efficiency plus, and a job with a key man in his 
field, are required of members of this unique and exclusive Order 


By RUTH ARELL 


RADITIONALLY, the rdle of the sec- 
retary is to be busy behind the scenes, 
unhonored and unsung, while the boss 
gathers all the laurels for a job well done. 
One of the secretary’s important duties is, of 
course, to attend to the wants of callers, pass- 
ing on to her chief only such requests as she 
feels he would want to handle personally. 
Most people who are stopped by her, resent 
it. They consider her interfering, when she is, 
in fact, just doing her duty. There is one man, 
however, who figuratively and literally doffs 
his hat to the secretary. He considers her a 
grand person, who does a difficult job remark- 
ably well. 


THAT man is F. Darius Benham, New York 
publicist. Mr. Benham found that the best 
way to approach really “big men” was to cul- 
tivate their secretaries. They knew the 
business so well, he discovered, that they 
often could give him just the information he 
needed—all legitimate, of course—without dis- 
turbing the boss himself. Indeed, because 
they had had to dig out the data themselves, 
the secretaries not infrequently were able to 
give him a better picture of the situation 
than would their bosses. 

He found that to all proper requests, far 
from being curt or officious, their response 
was so helpful and universally courteous that 
he wanted to do something in appreciation of 
secretaries in general and those who had 
helped him, in particular. And finally he hit 
upon an idea! 

Early in 1939, Mr. Benham gave a dinner, 
to which he invited some twenty secretaries of 
top-notch business and professional men with 


whom he had made most satisfactory contacts. 
At this dinner he told the girls that he thought 
so highly of them he had arranged to give 
them an award. To each of them he presented 
a diploma, inscribed “Benham Award of 
Merit,” conferring on them “The Order of 
Seraphic Secretaries” with the well-deserved 
degree of “Impeccable Amanuensis” for their 
“unfailing courtesy, tact, politeness, charm, 
urbanity, gentility, civility, amiability, good 
temper, and sweetness.” 

Mr. Benham’s idea was to promote good 
fellowship among these secretaries whose 
bosses, more often than not, were very good 
friends. Having brought them all together, 
he retired from the scene, leaving them to do 
their own organizing. The girls were charmed 
with the idea, and decided to call themselves 
Seraphic Secretaries of America, Inc. 


So far, the membership numbers eighty- 
eight, mostly from New York and New Jer- 
sey, but there is talk of extending the idea on 
a national scale. The girls represent many 
different fields. To name a few: Evelyn 
Miles Coyle, is secretary to William L. Chen- 
ery, editor of Collier's; Grace Gahn is secre- 
tary to Wendell Willkic; Celia Richmond is 
secretary to Sanford Bates, New York State 
Parole Commissioner ; Teckla Burns is secre- 
tary to George E. Warren, president of the 
Chase Bank; Eileen McCay is secretary to 
Col. John Reed Kilpatrick, of Madison 
Square Garden; and Anne Morris is secretary 
to Paul Willis, chairman of the Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America. 

Frances Schooner, who is secretary to Sam- 
uel F. Pryor, Jr., of Pan-American Airways, 
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Frances Schooner, president, and Mary Davis, member of the Board of Directors of the 
Seraphic Secretaries, Inc. 


has been president of the organization since 
it was founded. Mary Davis, secretary to 
radio commentator Lowell Thomas, heard 
regularly over radio station WJZ and the 
Blue Network, is a charter member and on 
the board of directors. 

In the Grecc Writer for March, 1936, we 
Miss Davis’ activities as 
of Lowell Thomas, arrang- 


ran a 
“right-hand man” 
ing his lecture dates, making hotel 


story on 


reserva- 
tions, meeting committees in his name, as well 
as attending to the routine of She 
has travelled thousands of miles with him by 
boat, train, and plane, and when things are 
particularly hectic, she has taken his dictation 
in a taxicab, putting down the last of her 
notes as she stood on the curb while he paid 
the driver. Today, with the world at war, 
she is busier than ever, since Mr. Thomas’ 
activities have increased greatly. 


the office 


MISs DAVIS is very enthusiastic about the 
organization, pointing out that many of the 
girls had known each other for years, but 
only as a voice on the telephone, for they 
transacted business in the name of their boss. 
The classic example is that of the secretary to 
advertising magnate Bruce Barton and the 
secretary of Collier’s editor. These girls had 
talked to each other over the phone on an 
average of twice a week for seventeen years, 
yet somehow had never gotten around to a 
personal meeting, though their offices were 





Now that both are 
acquaintance has 


but a few blocks apart. 
Seraphics, their telephone 
turned into a fine friendship 


MISS SCHOONER, Seraphic president, was 
born in New York City was educated 
there. After graduation from Hunter College, 
she decided upon a business instead of a teach 


and 


ing career and took a course in a_ business 
school. Her first job secretary to 
artist Charles Dana Gibson, who was a mem 
ber of the art commission under George Creel 
in World War Number | 

Then followed several short-term jobs, until 
she went to the Southern Wheel Company as 
a stenographer. There she met a young sales 
man, Samuel F. Pryor, Jr., was much 
impressed with her ability and amiability. In 
1927, this salesman became a junior executive 
Then he went 


Was as 


who 


and she became his secretary. 
on to bigger jobs in the business and political 
world—he was former vice-chairman of the 
Republican National Committee and manager 
of the Eastern division of the 1940 Republican 
campaign committee—and always Miss Schoo- 
ner went along with him. Today Mr. Pryor, 
who resigned as assistant to the president of 
the American Brake Shoe and Foundry Com 
pany to become vice-president and assistant 
to the president of Pan-American Airways, 
says that in their fifteen years of association 
Miss Schooner deserves full credit as co-pilot 
of his career. 
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THE Seraphics find that knowing each other 
personally eliminates a lot of red tape when 
things have to be done in a hurry. They know 
the importance of each other’s “man” and feel 
that, if he asks for something special, it’s a 
request that should be granted even if certain 
fixed must occasionally be stretched 
in order to do so. 

The girls co6perate in other ways, too. Sup- 
pose one has to get information on a subject 
far removed from her everyday job. She 
could look it up in the library. But to save 
time, she phones a sister Seraph who she 
thinks may know something about the subject. 
She either gets the exact information needed 
or else is put on its trail. The result is a lot 
of time saved and the first girl’s boss is 
pleased, considerably heightening her personal 
prestige. 


policies 


‘SIN talking things over,” Miss Schooner 
pointed out, “the girls were amused to find 
that they all have the same headaches. But 
it’s not the boss who gives them to us,” she 
quickly added. 

In their importance, she lists the 
telephone as the worst headache of all, for 
no matter how angry the person at the other 


order of 


end of the wire grows, a good secretary must 
keep her own voice cordial and even-tempered. 
Next come job-seekers. The Seraphics have 
to handle more of them than other secretaries, 
because of the importance of their bosses. That 
holds true for bond and insurance salesmen, 
too, who also try to get past the secretary 
and simply won't be convinced that she knows 
what she’s talking about when she says her 
boss isn’t in the market for either. The 
fourth big headache is getting rail and plane 
reservations at the last minute, or even hav- 
ing a train held for the boss. é 
Asked how prominent a man had to be to 
have a train held for him, Miss Schooner re- 
plied with a knowing smile: “It’s not so much 
a question of how important a man is, as how 
cajoling his secretary can be over the phone!” 


MISS SCHOONER and her board of direc- 
tors tried to put down on paper the qualifica- 
tions of a Seraphic, but found it too difficult. 
They agree, though, that there are no political 
barriers and neither age nor educational back- 
ground are factors they consider. About the 
only tangible requirement seems to be that 
her employer be a key man in his business or 
profession, for they wish to confine themselves 
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Each “Impeccable Amanuensis” 
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elected to membership receives one of these 


Awards of Merit 





exclusively to secretaries of eminent men. In 
order to find out how seraphic a prospective 
Seraphic is, the membership committee invites 
her to luncheon or tea, to meet and talk with 
her. 

So far, no men have applied for admission, 
but there is nothing in the bylaws to prevent 
this. Mr. Benham, who is regarded as god- 
father and special adviser, has no active par- 
ticipation in the organization. But as a token 
of appreciation for his effort in getting them 
together, they wanted to perpetuate his name 
in connection with the club, so the girls 
asked for and obtained his permission to con- 
tinue the Benham Award, which is given. to 
each new member. 

TO secretaries who hope one day to merit 
the adjective “seraphic,” Miss Schooner points 
out that they must be willing to start at the 
bottom of the stenographic ladder and learn to 
do well the unloved but necessary detail work 
of the office. She further advises: 

(1) Don’t be a clock watcher! 
belongs to your boss. 

(2) Be neat and plain, but not drab, in 
dress. Too much black can be very depressing 
in an office of dark-coated men. 

(3) Cultivate a memory for names, dates, 
addresses, and phone numbers. 

(4) Develop a sixth sense which enables 
you to translate into understandable English 
what your boss wants when he asks, “Have 
you seen what’s-his-name’s memo about the 
thing-um-a-bob I discussed with whose-it?” 

(5) Be considerate of fellow employees; the 
young salesman of today may one day be the 
company’s president. 


Your time 


SUMMING it up, it would seem that on the 
job these girls require the wisdom of Solomon, 
the patience of Job, the poise of Emily Post, 
the sunny disposition of Shirley Temple, the 
shrewdness of Abe Lincoln, and the well- 
groomed appearance of Schiaparelli. The very 
fact that these girls are Seraphic Secretaries 
shows how successful they are on their jobs. 


Urge “Street and Number” 
in Addressing Packages 


OHN JONES, Bill Smith, or George 

Brown may be easy to locate in a small 
town, but in a big city, it is almost impos- 
sible to find him unless you know his local 
address. 

So the Railway Express Agency, as well as 
the Post Office, urges that “street and num- 
ber” be given in addressing everything you 
send out. 

That of course! 


for freight, too, 


goes 
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A Vocational Spelling 


Quiz 


First of a New Series of Quizzes being ar- 


ranged by E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 


N each type of business or industry in 
which a stenographer goes to work, there 
are certain words peculiar to that business 
that, because of their spelling difficulties, may 
give the stenographer many unhappy moments. 
For each of the following important groups 
of business, ten such words are listed. Some 
of these words are spelled correctly ; others are 
not. Check the misspellings and then turn 
to page 18 to see how many you missed. 

No method of scoring is suggested, since a 
stenographer to turn out acceptable work must 
learn to make it 100 per cent perfect in spell- 
ing! Whenever you are in the least doubt 
about a word, look it up! That's what dic- 
tionaries are for. We aren't all “born” spell- 
ers, but poor spelling can be overcome if we 
put our minds to it. 


IF you’ve won out over some pet “demons” 
of your own, why not list them and send them 
along for us to include in supplementary 
lists? Then try out this list until you can 
make a “perfect” on it at least three times 
in succession ! 

INSURANCE 


contingensy 
forfieture 


actuarial 
annuity 


appraser premium 
beneficiary surviver 
casulty waver 
ACCOUNTING 
assets leger 
bankrupcy liabilety 
capitol obsolesence 
currant reserve 
debtor solvent 


BANKING 
convertable 
debenture 


colatteral 
comitment 


controler depositer 
counterfeit inflasion 
coupon issue 
AVIATION 
bomb site gyroscope 
ceiling hanger 
compas parashute 
dirigibel propeller 
fuselage visability 
MACHINERY 
aneal rachet 
cable resiliency 
guage sproket 
lathe swivel 
malleable tensil 


(Continued on page 18) 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


Marble slabs, polished and treated at the finishing 
plant of the Vermont Marble Company at Proctor 
(right background), ready for shipping 


Vermont—the “Green 
Mountain” State 


HE first white man known to have 

visited the region that is now Vermont 

was Samuel Champlain, who, when on 
foray with a party of warring Algonquins, 
came upon that lake which now bears his 
name. For nearly a century and a half the 
Champlain valley was French territory. The 
Iroquois Indians made their home there until 
the English settlements in nearby Massa- 
chusetts and other colonies grew stronger, 
then they withdrew to Canada, joining the 
French in raids on the English settlements. 


— 


BoTH New York and New Hampshire 
claimed parts of Vermont and there was 
much controversy raging about the grants 
made by each state. As a result of several 
eviction cases, the Green Mountain Boys 
armed, under the command of Ethan Allen, to 
protect the rights of those settlers who had 
built homes and cultivated their farms not 
dreaming that there would be any question 
about the legality of their land grants. 
When the Revolutionary War broke out in 
the spring of ’75, the Green Mountain Boys 
took an active part in the fighting. The cap- 
ture of Fort Ticonderoga was an important 
victory. In the autumn of that year an at- 
tempt was made to take Montreal, but it was 
unsuccessful and resulted in the capture of 
Allen by the British. 
Two years later, in January, 1777, at the 
| convention in Westminster, Vermont was de- 
clared an independent state and given the 





name of New Connecticut. Six months later, 
however, the name was changed to Vermont 
It became the fourteenth state to enter the 
Union (1791). Vermont now ranks forty- 
sixth in our Parade of the States, with a 
population of 359,231, and ranks forty-second 
in area (9,609 square miles). 


VERMONT leads the other nine maple-pro- 
ducing states in quantity and quality of her 
maple products. Primarily a dairy state, its 
ratio of dairy cows per capita is the highest 
in the country. Farming and fruit growing 
are important, also 

As for other industries, Vermont ranks first 
in the production of marble, granite, and 
asbestos; second, in siate and talc 

The state provides excellent schools for its 
young people. The second oldest military col- 
lege in the United States is Norwich Univer- 
sity, at Northfield; there are also the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, Bennington College, and 
Middlebury College, three normal schools, 
and a junior college. 


VERMONT, like New Hampshire, is a typi- 
cal New England state, offering the traveler 
beauty of scenery and healthful and stimulat- 
ing climate. If you like the mountains, there 
are the Green Mountains, Mount Ascutney, 
in the Connecticut River Valley, and the 
Taconic Mountains, a range running parallel 
to the Green Mountains. Vermont has lakes 





EWIne GALLOWAY 


The 302-foot Bennington Battle Mon- 

ument can be seen for miles around— 

reminder of Stark’s defeat of Burgoyne 
in 1777 








that compare with the finest in the world 
—Bomoseen, Willoughby, Memphremagog, 
Champlain, and many others. Near the Con- 
necticut River in the eastern section of Ver- 
mont, by the way, is the only spot in the 
United States today where you can find that 
old hunting bird of bygone days, the falcon. 
Among points of special interest to the 
visitor are the Bennington Monument (tallest 


Shorthand is the 
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battle monument in the world), raised in 
honor of the Green Mountain Boys; former 
President Coolidge’s old home in Plymouth; 
and the old tap-room at Chimney Point on 
Lake Champlain, where Ethan Allen was cap- 
tured. And many a tourist stops, too, in the 
season, to watch the process of making maple 
sugar, and to visit the great quarries where 
granite and marble are excavated. 


Handiest Thing! 


By DOROTHY M. JOHNSON 


FEW months ago I ran across some 

battered notebooks in which I used to 

write down things that interested me 
when I was living in northern Washington 
and working as a stenographer. The Okano- 
gan Valley is great country, full of interesting 
people and fascinating stories. All the tall 
tales people told me when I lived there went 
down in those old notebooks—in shorthand, of 
course. Some of it now looks as if it had 
been written on the back of a galloping horse, 
but it is still legible. 

From those old notes have come stories that 
you may have read lately in the Saturday 
Evening Post and that you may read in 
“Beulah Bunny Tells All,” a book that is 
being published on September 23 by William 
Morrow and Company. 


No matter how much you want to write, 
there always comes a time when you simply 
have nothing to write about. That’s when you 
get out the old notebooks (congratulating 
yourself for having kept them) and browse 
around. A few months ago I found two en- 
tirely separate notations in a notebook: 


“Cougars in dark canyon where miners 
were ambushed.” 

“Flood down Conconully canyon.” 

Those were two different canyons, and 


there was no connection. But those two long- 
forgotten ideas, resurrected from the short- 
hand notes, caused some kind of chemical 
reaction that resulted in a story called 
“Blanket Squaw,” published in the Saturday 
Evening Post last April. 


NEVER a manuscript goes from my clut- 
tered desk that doesn’t represent the use of a 
very large amount of shorthand. Perhaps a 
story idea pops up in the subway. I jot 


down somefuing like “Miss Bunny and goat?” 
(Most of these notes are in the form of ques- 
tions—a warning from me to myself that the 





idea needs thinking about.) Every week or 
two I clear out my bulging purse and unload 
a dozen or so cards with such cryptic 
notations. 

The goat I just mentioned pursued Miss 
Zeulah Bunny, my _ schoolteacher heroine, 
through three stories. One of them changed 
so that six swarms of bees became more im- 
portant, and the goat got left out entirely. 
There I was with a goat on my hands, and it 
seemed like a good goat, as goats go, so I 
tried again, with another story. That one, re- 
written completely three times, and with 1,500 
words cut out of it, was “She’s Gone with 
Gypsy Davey,” published in the Post last 
May. The goat went out, with the 1,500 
words. That story, with the one about bees, 
you will find in the forthcoming book, 
“Beulah Bunny Tells All.” 

Still haunted by that goat, and stubbornly 
determined to use the creature, I tried again 
—and finally used it to good advantage in 
“Beulah Bunny’s Private Zoo,” which the 
Saturday Evening Post bought. 


IT’S not only in preliminary note-making and 
notebooks that I use Gregg shorthand. Frag- 
ments of plots occur to me from time to time, 
and I find in my purse such suggestions as 
these: 

“Indian 
Wise.” 

“Sheriff 
Rowan?” 

When I have to write late at night, even 
my little portable would be disturbing. Then 
I use shorthand entirely, for page after page 
of manuscript, and transcribe it the next 
evening. 

When the rough draft is finished, the real 
fun begins. I like to rewrite. You can get 
much more in small spaces on a mussed-up 
manuscript if you use shorthand, and it’s 
much quicker than (Continued on page 18) 


boy howls like coyote to scare 


catches up with Strawberry 





























A Letter from New Delhi 


Written by JOHN F. O'GRADY to his 
former teacher, Alice Faircloth Barrie, 
Principal of Lowell Commercial College, 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


Office of the Personal Representative of the 
President of the United States 


~craed so" 
p. OCT, johns? New Delhi, India 
john" col. Lo 
10 
etary June 8, 1942 





Sect 


Dear Miss Barrie: 


It has taken me a long time to write to you but I know you appreciate just how 
busy I have been over here, and hope you will excuse my not writing sooner. 


Well, I certainly have much to tell you and I am sure you will find it rather inter- 
esting. Your letter reached me in Washington the week that I was preparing to leave, 
so I had no opportunity to answer it then. I do not know whether or not my Mother 
or Father has told you of my set-up, so here is as much of the complete picture as 
censorship regulations will permit. 

On Thursday of the week that I received your letter in Washington, I was asked 
in the Department what my shorthand speed was. After telling it, I in turn was the 
following day told that because of it I was to be secretary to Colonel Louis Johnson 
during his stay in India. You can imagine my surprise and pleasure in hearing this. 
Miss Barrie, never was I so grateful for your fine teaching as I was when I started 
to take his dictation over here. I would estimate his speed at from 120 to 140 and 
occasionally faster in ordinary dictation. At one time I took for three-quarters of 
an hour, at the end of which time I had two complete days’ work. 


As another instance—you may have read that about five weeks ago Colonel 
Johnson gave an hour and a quarter press conference. Of course, the conference had 
to be taken down so that it could be seen if he were misquoted and I'll give you 
three guesses as to who was the stenographer. Thanks again for all your tips on 
conference reporting, they certainly helped me plenty that morning! I was asked 
to complete the transcription that day, but was only able to do twelve single-space 
pages before I practically passed out with exhaustion at 8:15 that night. In our 
present office set-up I am the official stenographer and also in charge of files. 


The trip to India was very interesting. In the course of about three weeks I 
covered 14,755 miles (according to the logs of the planes), saw four different con- 
tinents and eleven countries. I had never been up in an airplane before this trip, but 
certainly made up for it in a short time. At one place en route in South America, I 
was held up with about sixteen others due to headwinds and the necessity of lighten- 
ing the Clipper. It was grand down there—four or five of us went surf swimming 
every day. It was the best surf swimming I have had in years and very enjoyable. 
I had a lot of fun down there, with my meager knowledge of Spanish and trying to 
use it in a Portuguese-speaking town. 


I think my greatest thrill took place while crossing Africa, at one of our over- 
night stops at a Pan-American station. There we had honest-to-goodness American 
hamburgers with onions, and Pepsi-Cola. You can picture how we felt to find this 
in the middle of the African Desert. Gosh, did that seem like home!! It was quite 
a sight to see the Pyramids after having read so often of them. The remainder of 
the trip was uneventful. 


New Delhi is very hot, the temperature averaging 105° so far, but it is so dry 
that one doesn’t seem to mind it too much. We have fad several severe dust storms 
here and they are most annoying, as well as being a likely source of bronchial infec- 
tions. It was due to one of these dust storms that Colonel Johnson’s infection 
was caused. Today is, I think, the hottest day we have had here, the temperature in 
the shade being about 115°—the sun temperature being around 125-130°. As yet I 
have received but three letters, through the open airmail. Regular airmail service is 
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quite good, taking only about 314 weeks. Being away for almost three months and 
having received only these few letters, you can imagine your cable of today was an 
inspiration! The knowledge that people at home are thinking about you seems to 
give you the will to go on working cheerfully, even though things are tough and you 
are lonesome for home. We have been working very hard and long hours during 
the past week, and your cable pepped me up just when I needed something most. 
I am most grateful for your thoughtfulness. 

India for all its heat is interesting. Just as you have seen in pictures, the natives 
all wear turbans and a great many wear sheets like Mahatma Gandhi. It is nothing 
to see a camel walking down the street, and bullock carts are common. There are 
many ancient ruins and tombs around Delhi, as well as Moslem and Hindu mosques 
and temples. 

There are many items of interest that I would like to tell you, but, as most of 
these have a bearing on the war, I cannot do it. However, some day when this war 
is over and I get back to Lowell, we can spend an hour or two talking over these 
things. 

Shorthand has certainly meant much to me. It has proved to be the means, not 
only of earning my livelihood, but of seeing those things which one ordinarily only 
reads about in travel folders. It has also given me the opportunity of working with 
one of the smartest men in our country today, Colonel Louis Johnson. This has 
been an education in itself. As well as being very clever, he is one of the finest men 
I know. The experience and general education which is now becoming mine is a 
grand thing. I thank my lucky stars (and I certainly was lucky) that I took up this 
study. I would never hesitate to recommend shorthand as a career to anyone, par- 
ticularly a young fellow looking for a field with a future. 

I have seen some fine black ebony elephants here in India and also on the West 
Coast of Africa, and will be sure to get one for you by the time I return. Please 
say hello to Mr. Quinn for me and tell him that when I get home we shall have 
many things to discuss. Remember me to Miss Shaw (she should see me sending an 
official letter to the Foreign Office—double-spaced address, triple-spaced body—all 
on embossed legal-size paper; what a fancy looking letter!), Lucille, Mr. Stearns, to 
Miss Jones of Gregg, if you see her, and to all my other friends in school and in 
the alumni. 

With a hello to Mr. McCarthy and my best to you, I am always, Miss Barrie, 


Your friend, 
(Signed) JOHN F. O'GRADY 
Editor’s Note 


gon F. O'GRADY was appointed last Medal. His training in commercial education 


spring as Confidential Secretary to Colo- was received, as we have said, at Lowell 
nel Louis Johnson, Personal Representative Commercial College. 
of President Roosevelt in India. His rise to It was while a student there that John be- 


this position is a matter for congratulation came a little discouraged with his progress, 


both to this ambitious young shorthand write: 
and to the school that trained him. 

He was graduated from the Lowell Com 
mercial College in 1940, and, after taking the 
Civil Service examination, was appointed to 
a position in the Watertown Arsenal, Water- 
town, Massachusetts. From there he was trans- 
ferred to the Army Base in South Boston; 
then, shortly afterwards was assigned as 
Traveling Auditor to work with the Army 
officials in the various camps and_ bases 
throughout New England. This last position, 
as Traveling Auditor, led to his appointment 
as Colonel Johnson's secretary. 

John O’Grady, who is a typical Irish youth 
with a winning personality, is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. John P. O'Grady, of 107 
Beech Street, Lowell, Massachusetts. He is 
a graduate of Keith Academy, Lowell, where 
he was awarded the Cardinal O'Connell 





and felt inclined to doubt the wisdom of his 
choice of shorthand as a career, but Miss 
3arrie, recognizing his ability, urged him to 
put the needed effort into it, knowing that 
he would be well repaid. His rapid rise is 
due in great part to the inspiration that was 
given him by Miss Barrie, and especially to 
the intensive drill she gave him when he was 
preparing for a demonstration of shorthand 
speed before the Business Show and Conven- 
tion held at Kingston, New Hampshire, on 
April 18, 1941, while he was attached to the 
Army Base at South Boston. 

Two other members of Mr. O’Grady’s class 
at Lowell Commercial College are in foreign 
service—John Hermanson, who, as announced 
last September, is on the staff of the United 
States Embassy in London, and Gerald O’Con- 
nor, who is in a Government position at Bal- 


boa, Canal Zone. 
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FASCINATING, THIS ART-SCIENCE 


A bit of the history of shorthand, going back beyond the days of 
Cicero and Catiline, introduces this month’s talk to beginners 








By JANET KINLEY GREGG 


HEN we begin the study of the art-  sistants. Tiro’s system was little more than 
W scien of shorthand, we are likely to a streamlined alphabet of characters based 
think, if we think at all about its on the Latin writing, which in those days con- 
origin, that it is a modern invention, a prod- sisted entirely of capital letters. The A, for 
uct of our own civilization. This is far from example, was like our present, or Roman, 
the truth, because, in fact, we do not even’ capital letter A with the cross bar omitted; B 
know definitely how old shorthand really is. was like our capital B without the straight 
We do know that in an down stroke—and so on. 
elementary form consist- We are told that Tiro 
ing of abbreviations of Alphabets Old and trained a number of rap- 
the forms of ordinary : id writers to take down 
writing, it was used in New a speech at the same 
ancient times by the time, some taking down 
Greeks, Egyptians, and the first part of a sen- 
Romans. AAh mM “WN, tence and others the last 
Eight years ago the part After the speech 
Egypt Exploration Soci- B 3 N 2M was finished, the report- 
ety published a large vol- ae re) g »™ ers got together and 
ume under the title pieced out the complete 
“Greek Shorthand Manu- D YO PrP Nat report. From this it 
als,” containing repro- E Z Z 7 Q aA Gg will be seen that the an- 
ductions of original ae cient system was so 
shorthand notes made in ail af R 4 Pp clumsy that it was im- 
ancient times on papyri Ss possible for any one writ- 
and wax tablets, with G G ¢ er to keep pace with the 
translations, tables of ab- H M/ T “— spoken word. 
breviations, and com- 
ments. So you will see I l Vv V FROM a glance at the 
that the art of brief writ- K k x _ first lesson in your short- 
ing has had a long his- hand Manual you will 
tory, and to it we are in- L L Zz 4. 4 realize what advances 
debted for much of our Tironian Alphabet have been made in the 
knowledge of the classics, art; advances as great as 
the speeches of famous are modern bombers 
orators, and the wise over the old Roman 
sayings of many of galleys rowed by 
the great philosoph- slaves. The system 


Oy O (eh Stiher 





ers of Greece and you are studying is 
Rome before the not old, but new, 
Christian era. if — * ‘A since it was pub- 

erseees as lished when the au- 
THE first knowl- Pe: P on 4 thor was twenty, 
edge we have of the se Me™ 5 Co —_— rt and he is now buy- 


ing his share of War 


use of shorthand in 

reporting comes from ae CL Py, i Atv: ce Bonds and Defense 
Plutarch, who men- = — Stamps, even as 
tions that the great - —_ you and I. 

orations of Cato, Cc? Py om F ol A Shorthand is a 
Cicero, and others *e fascinating study, 
during the debates Gregg Alphabet and it has _been a 
on the Catilinian source of joy to 
conspiracy were re- Showing how alphabets of early Roman days countless thousands, 


ported in shorthand 
by Tiro and his as- 


and that of our modern system are based on 


the longhand letters in use then and now 


quite apart from its 
practical qualites. As 
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a personal accomplishment, it has been prac 
ticed by great statesmen, great preachers, law 
yers, and, in fact, by all kinds of people who 
had much writing to do. Think of the vast 
amount of physical effort and time saved by 
the easy, facile strokes of shorthand as com 
pared with the slow and laborious work re 


quired in longhand writing! 


WHEN 
kept in mind 
First, get a clear mental picture of what 


studying, these things should be 


you are going to write; then write it—don't 
draw it. If the result is not satisfactory, 
practice the outline several times, until you 
can write it fluently 
motion of the ovals often helps get the “‘feel”’ 


Practicing the rotary 


of the curves into the fingers 


a 

Cc » ee Ee fC 
<7 aa 
ae 


PO RD A 


GT) 
Gs $595 


4 (hard sound); |; ag; al; b, v; ba, av 


In shorthand it is of the utmost importance 
to observe proportion, that is, make a clear 
distinction between small and large strokes. 





i a ei 





Seta 
(¢ eg OE A 


kkkines k, @, k, @: eeeril; rc, Lr, 1; 2, m, a, m, ¢, d, 
t, d; b, p, s, b, p, s, v, f, s, v, f, s, j, ch, sh 
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It is especially important to make a great 
difference in size between the small and larg« 
circle; make the small circle 
sible, just a mere turn of the pen, but writ 
circle with a liberal swing of the 


as small as pos 


the large 
pen: 


Os wor 6. 
ae a 
lied ape Oa 


os —-r> 


I, he, I would, he would, I will, he will, tea, day, I 
can go, he can g0, may, any, me, many, enemy, enigma 


Remember that unless you acquire the habit 
of making clear distinctions in the forms at 
the beginning, it will be almost impossible 
to control the size of the 
you are writing at top speed Earnest 
practice during the elementary stages “fixes” 
the style so that observing distinctions in 
automatic later. 


forms later, when 


size of writing becomes 


THERE are really no outlines in our short 
hand that involve any new learning process as 
far as the actual hand motions in writing are 
concerned, for the outlines are all based on 
forms and motions that we have been using 
in longhand since we began to write. 

Our study begins with a small part of the 
alphabet. We learn that there are two small 
curves, & and r, and that by doubling the 
length of these characters we have two new 
letters, g (the hard sound of g) and /. From 
this we have learned not only the signs for 
four sounds, but also one very important 
principle—that by changing the size of the 
outlines we can make them mean different 
things; for instance: 


a i ae 


ee awrite Ee 


ee ee of 


k-g, r-l, nem, t-d; k, g, r, 1, mn, m, t, d 


We are used to this—we have been doing 
it in our ordinary longhand in the case of 
e and /, and in m and 

It will be apparent, then, that whatever the 
size of our writing may be, the proportion 
must be consistent. For best results, the out- 
lines should approximate those in the text- 
books in size as well as in appearance or 
shape. (Continued on page 12) 
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Brief-Form Derivatives 


For practice during study and review of 
Chapters One to Three of the Ma anual 


Based on Chapter One Forms Pty nt i +p 


AOE Nite 
Pore ats ras ji? 3° 
nile aaaaiies soa 


Based on Chapter Two Forms - ee ee a 


—_ 


ares 
marae | i eg 


ae 
eiges er ae 
CEE BNF LS ken 





~ a _ 6 sat aa 
a.  —____— > Vf” 


eS ER omg 


. 4 
=_— 2 eT ie ae a A —*s “'o 


n— 


f 
SS 9 
2 





Sine Megstot sya 5 ae ay: slog 


Based on Chapter Three Forms a “Al 


tet. 7 € Ges 
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AS we learn the outlines for the letters, we 
also learn that they may be used to represent 
certain common words as well. We do not 
need to write k-a-n for can, for the k alone 
is enough for that word. You will soon be- 
come familiar with all these brief forms 
because they represent common words that 
occur in almost everything you write; ¢.g.: 


ee LO ee oe 


eel dew v7 


can, go-good, are-our-hour, will-well, in-not, am-more, 
it-at, would, put, be-by-but, for, have, change-which, 
shall-ship, is-his, sir, of, you-your 


The downward curves for p, b and f, v, you 
notice, look like the horizontal curves set on 
end. The tiny s is the smallest of the down- 
ward curves and is usually written with a 
much deeper curvature than the longer signs. 
There are two little curves for s, in order that 
they may be joined easily to other letters; thus 
bees is written with the s in the same direc- 
tion as the b, and vase is written with the s 
in the same direction as v. 

The following drill will give you good prac- 
tice in proportion as well as in the joining of 
s-strokes : 


Ve poi), 


nite Pf oD fF 
Co Oe falag ot 2 


bees, sip, space, maps, vase, fees, spheres, saves, keys, 
race, skiis, seeks, eggs, slays, sale, gas, steps, sits, 
smashes, pages 


IN shorthand the best looking outlines are 
usually those that are written most fluently. 
When this stage has been reached, that is, 
when the writer is writing his outlines 
smoothly and fluently—not drawing them 
the next place to look for waste of time and 
effort is between the outlines themselves 
Much time is lost even in writing longhand 
by twirling the pen around without touching 
the paper. I once heard a noted expert say 
that by training students to move the pen 
quickly and directly from the end of one out- 
line to the beginning of the next he could 
very soon increase their speed of writing about 
twenty-five per cent. 


AS in all other skills, the more one does of 
shorthand the better the product becomes. In 
shorthand there is no need to skimp or 
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economize; there is no need to ration one’s 
output, 

There could hardly be a more auspicious 
time to study shorthand than the present, 
when trained people are urgently needed in 
all lines of work. Even in ordinary circum- 
stances there is much to be gained from the 
study of shorthand besides the ability to 
write it. It greatly enlarges the vocabulary 
of the average student and gives him a better 
understanding of words. He learns the value 
of planned work, of saving time, of neatness 
in all that he does; his memory and his 
powers of concentration are greatly strength- 
ened by the training received during the study 
of shorthand. 

In short, when you take up the study of 
shorthand, you are at the same time beginning 
a course of training for your mind and char- 
acter, you are acquiring a skill that will be 
a great convenience and saver of time all 
through life, and you are equipping yourself 
to earn your own living. Do a good job while 
you're at it! 


A DRILL ON BRIEF-FORM DERIVA- 
TIVES 
Basep oN Cuaptrer One Forms 


going, goes, goods, wills, willing, willed, ours, hours, 
theirs, yours, markets, marketing, marketed, desires, 
desiring, desired, dates (debts), dating, dated, others, 
truths, times, timer, timed, timing, countries, being, 
comes, coming. 


Basep on Cuarter Two Forms 


puts, putting, having, changes, changed, changing, 
changer, ships, shipped, shipper, shippers, shipping, 
peoples (people's), forms, formi formed, former,* 
formation, bounds, bounding, bounded, businesses, 
causes, causing, caused, things, thinks, thinking, says, 
systems, publishes, published, publishing, publisher, 
publication, favors, favored, favoring, working, works, 
worked,” workers, parting, parts, parted, partition, 
mattering, matters, mattered, woman's, mornings, let- 
ters, lettering, lettered, letterer, presenting, presents, 
presented, presentation, begs, begging, begged," giving, 
gives, giver, tells, telling, stilling, stills, stilled, stiller, 
names, named, naming. 


Basep on Cuarprer Turee Forms 


wants, wanting, wanted,* orders, ordered, ordering, 
girls (girl's or girls’), doctors, doctoring, doctored, be 
lieved, believing, believer, believes, purposes, receives, 
receiving, receiver," received, calis, called, calier,* 
callers,* calling, situations, coursed," generals, states, 
stated, stating, loves, loving, lover," loved,* collects, 
collection, collected, collector,* collectors,* capitals, 
deals, dealing, dealer, regerding, regards, regarded, 
keeps, keeping, kept, becomes, books, becoming, book- 
ing, booked,* yesterdays (yesterday's), children’s, pre- 
pares, preparing, prepared, subjects, subjection, sub- 
jected, opinions, asks, asking, asked,* officer,* officials, 
futures, speaks, specials, speaking, speaker, weeks, 
weaker, complains, (complaints), completes, completion, 
completed (complained), complainer, represents, rep- 
resenting, represented, representation, values, valuing, 
valued, valuation, employs, employee, employed, ez- 
pressed, expresses, expressing, agrees, agreeing, 
agreed, sends, sending, sender 


*Take special note of the method of expressing these 
forms in the Drill on page 11. 




















HERES A PKTURE OF & 
FIGHTER WHO is MORE 
FAMOUS THAN JOE - 

Loui$- HIS HAIR'S MADE 
FROM THE- BP - K- F-AN 
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eZ 
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WE ADD ANOTHER F- 
STROKE FoR AN EAR 
AND THE €W- STROKE 


FOR THE BACK OF 
m THE NECK 


















TME BRIEF FoRM-SUC 
MAKES A CHEEK,AND 
wE uSE THE-A- 

FoR A CHIN 























THE BRIEF FoRM-A-AN- 
MAKES THE EYE, AND 
THE © -HOCOK MAKES 
THE NOSE 


NOW ADD THE -IN-AND 
TH - STROKES FoR A 


MOUTH AND WE HAVE- 
ane” 
aoe Nr 

Y 4, 


o\ 
oe 
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HERES A HAT MADE 

FROM THE BRIEF FORM 

ALL - AND Two -G- 
STROKES 














WE ADD THE BRIEF 
FORM THEM AND THE 
PHRASE -1AM- 
























E WORD OR AND 
AN WN - STROKE-MAKE 
THE NOSE 





















HE & ‘STROKE and-)TH 
AND THE EYES ARE MADE 
WE GRIEF FOoRM-A-AN 


om 


© Si 5 





STROKE FoRM A CHIN- \ 
UP OF -S- TH-™- SH, AND 


a =, ye 
6) & ff 


ALL AGAIN FOR AN EAR 

AND Two CH STRONES FoR 

THE NECK. TO MAKE A 

COLLAR WE VSETHE VW. 

STROKES, AND Two © 
$ 























First of a series of Gregg Pictographs by Walter Freed, La Salle Academy, Providence, R. 1. 
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Results of the Second Annual 





Shorthand Speed and Transcription Contest 


SCHOOL PRIZE AWARDS 


Grand Prize 
Silver Trophy to the School and $10 to the Teacher 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois, James M. Thompson, teacher 


First Place 
First-Prize Banner to the School and $10 to Teacher 
or Teachers 
West Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio, H. E 
1s te . 
Woodbury College, Los Angeles, California, Mrs 
Urina R. Frandser und J. E. Forbes, teachers 
Madonna High School, Aurora, Illinois, Sister M 
lherese teacher 
Second Place 
Second-Prize Banner to the School and a Gregg 
Deluxe Fountain Pen to the Teacher 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma, Willard Rude, teacher 


Jamestown Business College, Jamest n, New York, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ostrander, teacher 

Saint Paul of the Cross School, Jersey City, New 
Jersey, Sister Helen Mary teacher 


Third Place 
Third-Prize Banner to the School and an Esterbrook 
Fountain Pen Desk Set to the Teacher 

Weir High School, Weirton, West Virginia. William 
Caduga teacher 

Sawyer School of Business, Los Angeles, California. 
Irene Gros, teacher 

Mercy High School, Chicago, Illinois, Sister M 
Brendan, teacher 


Prize-School Banners—All Divisions 


Fresno Technical School, Fresno, California, Ethel 
McCormack, teachet 

Notre Dame Secretarial School, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada, Sister St. Mary of Sion, teacher 

Sacred Heart School, Atlanta, Georgia, Sister Marte 
Celine, teacher 

Batavia High School, Batavia, Illinois, Bertha S 
Schumann, teacher 

Decatur High School, Decatur, Illinois, Mary 
Parker, teacher 

Hammond High School, Hammond, Indiana, Marian 
ui Speciman, teacher 

Abraham Lincoln High School, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
Mrs. Edith R. Tatroe, teacher 

Manchester High School, Manchester, Iowa, Mae M. 
Hanlon, teacher 


Central High School, Sioux City, Iowa, Bina Mae 
Traxler, teacher 

Ursuline Academy, Louisville, Kentucky, Sister M 
Ethelreda, teacher 

Forest Park High School, Baltimore, Maryland, 
Catherine E. Freimann, and Madeleine M. 
Thompson, teachers 

Notre Dame School, North Adams, Massachusetts, 
Sister M. Rose of the Sacred Heart, teacher 

East Central Junior College, Decatur, Mississippi, 
J. Bryce Sardiga, teacher 

Our Lady of Angels High School, St. Bernard, 
Ohio, Stster Mary Roche, teacher 

Reading Senior High School, Reading, Pennsylvania, 
Edith R. Fairlamb, teacher ; 


INDIVIDUAL PRIZE WINNERS 


First Prize—$5 in Cash—Virginia Jakob, 
Rita Woytko, 3457 West 119th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Second Prize—Esterbrook Fountain Pen Desk Set 


Third Prize—Gregg Student Fountain Pen—Don E 
Charleston, 


2221 West 89th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Herron, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Illinois 


Honorable Mention 
A Year's Subscription to the Gregg Writer to Each 


Darcy E. Ackerman, R. R. No. 3, Carmi, Illinois 

Mary Antalis, Weir High School, Weirton, West 
Virginia 

Nancy Ann tisel, “Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Loretta Davin, Ursuline Academy, Louisville, Ken- 


Jack DuBois, Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston, Illinois 

Jeanette Gasior, 3727 West 13th Street, Cleveland, 

Caroline Gliva, 2140 West 29th Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Ruth Hathaway, Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col 
lege, Charleston, Illinois 

Leona Henschen, Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston, Illingis 

Helga Korfmacher, 13602 Wainstead Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Hans Lau, 3212 West 73rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 

Betty J _Lewis, Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 

lege, Charleston, Illinois 





Jane Lionberger, Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col 
lege, Charleston, Illinois 

Shirley Livingston, 26 Williams Street, Hammond, 
Indiana 

Helen Majors, 5311 Denison Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 

Betty McPheeters, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Eleanor Mello, 2027 West 103rd Street. Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Lucille Murphy, 64 North Smith Street, Aurora. 

inois 

Avis Parrett, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Julia A. Powell, Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col 
lege, Charleston, Illinois 

Carolyn Priboth, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani 
cal College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Martha Rademaker, Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston, Illinois 

Virginia Schroeder, Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston, Illinois 

Adele Seitz, 3487 West 128th Street, Cleveland. Ohio 

Serena Szoke, 3197 West 95th Street, Cleveland, 

10 
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Results of the Third Annual 
‘Typewriting Speed and Accuracy Contest 


SCHOOL DIVISION AWARDS 


Second Prize 
Second Prize O. A. T. Banner 


First Prize 
Silver Loving Cup 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Still- Our Lady of the Sacred Heart Convent, Ottawa, On 
water, Oklahoma, Willard Rude, teacher tario, Canada, Sister Jean-Marie, teacher 
26 In team Average earned credits 110 17 im team. Average earned credits 105 


Third Prize 
Third Prize O. A. T. Banner 


Woodbury College, Los Angeles, California, Mrs. Elizabeth Hayes, teacher 
180 im team. Average earned credits 104 


Prize-School O. A. T. Banner Winners 


Lodi Union High School, Lodi, California, Phoebe Manchester High School, Manchester, Iowa, Mae hh. 
Watt, teacher Hanion, teacher 
Pueblo Catholic High School, Pueblo, Colorado, Sister St. Francis High School, Humphrey, Nebraska, 
Mary Consolata, teacher Sister M. Cyrill, teacher 
St. Patrick’s Academy, Washington, D. C., Sister Presentation of Mary Academy, Hudson, New Hamp- 
shire, Sister M. Francis de Laval, teacher 


Mary Matilda, teacher 
“tHe be +a : St. Marie High School, Manchester, New Hamp- 
Batevia High poe w. Batavia, Illinois, Bertha S. shire, Sister M. St. Celeste, teacher 
Se ae St. Mary’s Academy, Providence, Rhode Island, Sis- 


ter St. Mary Caroline, teacher 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, 
Weir High School, Weirton, West Virginia, William 


Illinois, James M. Thompson, teacher 
St. Adalbert Commercial School, Chicago, Illinois, Cadugan, teacher 

Sister M. Speciosa, teacher Appleton High School, Appleton, Wisconsin, Bruno 
St. Augustine High School, Chicago, Illinois, Sis- H, Krueger, teacher 

ter M. Genevieve, and Sister M. Elfrida, ees” Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Sister 

teachers . Cunigundis, teacher 


INDIVIDUAL PRIZE WINNERS 


Stenographic Division 








First Prize—Loving Cup 
Charlotte G. LaBar, 434 N. Fifth Street, Strouds 
burg, Pennsylvania. Typing speed, 93.1 words 


a minute, 1 error 


Second Prize—Three Dollars and a C. T. Pin 


Charles S. Van Winkle, 5119 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
Dallas, Texas. Typing speed, 78.9 words a | 
minute, 3 errors 


Student Division 


First Prize—Loving Cup 
Ora Lee Harms, Ragan High School, Ragan, Ne- 
braska. Typing speed, 93.4 words a minute, 4 


errors 


Second Prize—Three Dollars and a C. T. Pin 

Sister Mary Yvonne, Mount Mary College, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Typing speed, 90.1 words 
a minute, 3 errors 


Other Awards in Stenographic and Student Divisions 


French Cloisonne Enamel Compact with C. T. Emblem, 
or C. T. Pin with One Dollar in cash 


Bette Jones, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. Typing speed, 
84.7 words a minute, 3 errors 

Kathryn Powell, Ragan High School, Ragan, Ne- 
braska. Typing speed, 83.6 words a minute, 2 
errors 

Kay Spiegel, 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
California. Typing speed, 83.5 words a minute, 


5 errors 
Francoise Godbout, Our Lady of the Sacred Heart 
Convent, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. Typing 


speed, 82.3 words a minute, 5 errors 


Richard High, 2832 Sunset Place, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Typing speed, 82 words a minute, no 
errors 


Carolyn A. Priboth, 326 Murray Hall, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. Typing speed, 82 words a minute, no 
errors 

Gloria Moser, 609 S. Central Avenue, Lodi, Calli- 
fornia. Typing speed, 81.9 words a minute, no 


errors 
—_ ~~ Whipple, 516 Main Street, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa. yping speed, 81.8 words a minute, § 


errors 

Marie E. Terheggen, 1943 West 82nd Street, Los 
Angeles, California. Typing speed, 72.5 words 
a minute, no errors 

PFC Frank S. Pozanac, Headquarters Company, 
Fourth Army, Presidio of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. Typing speed, 69.9 words a minute, 
l error 


(Continued on page 28) 
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NEWS w WORD 


world went to war. But now we want to show 
ourselves and the people with whom we work 
what a little extra responsibility on the part 
of the secretaries will accomplish 
As a result, all the secretaries in the Com 
pany’s Union Bank Building offices have band- . 
ed together, formed a fourteen-girl “steering { 
committee,” and donned red, white, and blue . 
V-for-Victory pins. Each day during August 
they weeded out unnecessary mail and deposited 
the day’s “take” in big wire baskets placed on 
each floor for this purpose : 
At the end of the month, the contents of 
these baskets were weighed and analyzed to : 
: 
: 





determine the savings in time and expense 
accomplished by the secretarial offensive. 
“We hope our campaign will become Com 
pany-wide in time,” said Miss Sinnhubet 
“Perhaps secretaries in other companies will 
WESTINGHOUSE PHOTO like the idea well enough to act upon it also.” 


sess 7 


Vargaret Sullivan, secretary at the execu- 


ffices of the Westinghouse Electric and What Our Dollars Did 
acturing Company, with an armful of un- 
ary mail collected as part of a “Secre- AST year our readers contributed $1002.50 


ries Are in the War, Too” campaign 





to the Grecc Writer Fund for British 
War Relief, to maintain one of the mobile 
kitchens that have been doing such splendid 
service in Britain. During the summer we re 
_ ° 7 ceived word of just how this contribution was 
Secretaries Are in the War, Too oes | 

applied. You will be interested to know that 

O prove that “secretaries are in the war “per ; ; one - 
a wquamemnic meaty ° ‘ Foreign Commerce Club of New York oper 


too,” 150 women secretaries at the execu- . ; . : . 
: ; Sigs _ . ating in York under the aegis of the Salva 
tive offices of the Westinghouse Electric and ‘ 
tion Army. 


Manufacturing Company opened their own 
offensive—against unnecessary mail. 

They launched a thirty-day campaign to t 
eliminate such time and paper consumers as Grateful Thanks 


reports no longer needed by the boss, maga- 


v , , it has maintained the Kitchen donated by the 





zines he never reads, and other miscellany. T. COL. ERNEST JEFFS, of the Inter- 
Their object: to save time, printing and mail- national Headquarters of the Salvation 
ing expense, and filing space Army, wrote from London on June 12: 


“Somehow, no one ever seems to think of 
secretaries in connection with the war effort,’ 
explained Miss Irene Sinnhuber, of the “Secre- 


“ a : P “ Jez Priends. 
taries Are in the War, Too” committee. She is 8" Friends 


—— " TT 4311; __ . . 
secretary to T. I Phillips, Westinghouse vice- behalf of General Carpenter, to acknowledge receiv 
president ing through the British War Relief Society in London 
“We don’t run lathes or wear overalls or your heartening gift of £248. 2. 11, the sterling 
dress in natty uniforms.” she said. “We don't ¢auivalent of $1002.50, for the maintenance of the 
7 splendid Mobile Canteen now operating at Manchester, 
. Sain a a ol and will shortly bear the additional words Main 
Nurses’ Training work as we would if we were TAINED BY CONTRIBUTIONS FROM AMERICAN SHORT 
not busy all day HAND WRITERS THROUGH THE GREGG WRITER FUND 
“Our job is to sit at a desk making pot- We realise that this sum represents a deal of 


estes t hocks and slay t hard work and personal sacrifice, and we desire to 
100Ks In our notebooks and playing tuncs on express to the many contributors our hearty thanks 


our typewriters—just as we did before the nd appreciation 


AMERICAN SHORTHAND WRITERS, 
THROUGH THE GREGG WRITER FUND 





It is with heartfelt gratitude that I write, on 


have as much time for the Red Cross or 
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AND PICTURE 


The Mobile in question carries comfort and 
relief to demolition workers, A.R.P. person- 
: nel, firemen, men and women of H.M. Forces, 
Colonial Troops, and to those who may be 
: victims of enemy action. 
; The kindnesses of our friends across the 
Atlantic are by no means forgotten. Our 
; Nations now fight the common foe, present 
| ing a united front against the arrayed Forces 
of unrestrained evil. Good leadership, cour 
age, self-sacrifice, under Divine guidance, will 
see us safely through. 
God bless, guide, and protect America! 


A Birthday Gift 


ES, that is what the beautiful plati- 


































num-and-diamond watch charm in- Doctor Gregg ready to 
set alongside is—the gift the members cut his birt cake, 
of his organization surprised Dr. Gregg while Mrs. Gregg (left) 
with June 17, when he celebrated his and staff members watch - 


seventy-fifth birthday. More than a hundred of 
the staff had gathered to wish him well on 
this gala occasion. It was a happy party, 
as you can see! 


Pamphlets have been distributed through- 
out the offices with suggestions and advice 
on how to conserve and to eliminate waste. 

Over thirty specific items are mentioned as 
War on Waste an aid to conservation. 
ADIO Station WOR declared a War on [The inside of incoming envelopes we rec- 
Waste recently in an exhibition at its ommend for scratch paper. That is what be- 
studios, when J. R. Poppele, chief engineer comes of the envelopes reaching the Grece 
of the Station, was appointed Chief Waste Writer office these days.—Editor] 
Warden, and a member of each department Mr. Poppele is pictured here calling atten- 
was appointed to serve on his committee. tion to some of the items that are of particular 
interest to us office workers. The 
placards bring home to us just what 
a saving we can effect by stopping 
waste of the supplies we use every 






















| day ! 

- WAR ON WA S | ” One day’s discarded material dis- | 
WOR’ — closes 12 stencils, 100 pieces of sta- | 
DISPL OF LDAYS DISCARDER ° tionery (envelopes or letterheads), 

: : wand TEI IAL 3H 50 rubber bands, 25 pencils, 15 eras- 






ers, to enumerate only the things 
you can see on the tables. By elimi- 
nating this waste, see what tremen- | 
dous savings can be effected 
organization alone: 
















Savincs Per YEAR BASED ON 
One Day's WASTE 






3,600 stencils saved per year 
30,000 pieces of stationery 
15,000 rubber bands 

7,500 pencils 
4,500 erasers 














What an effective war on waste 
can be waged if all the shops and 
offices join WOR’s campaign! 





Evidence of unthinking carelessness 
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Shorthand Is the Handiest Thing 


(Continued from page 6) 


trying to cram longhand in. Outlines may 
have to be distorted to fit the space, but you 
can always read Gregg shorthand, even when 
it has to run slant-wise down the margin. 


DON’T think for a minute that I use short- 
hand only for fiction writing, though. I pur- 
sue literature only in the evening—daytimes, 
I'm an assistant editor of the Business Educa- 
tion World, which your commercial teachers 
probably read. In our office, all of us use 
shorthand constantly. When Geraldine is 
typing from a rough draft of a textbook 
manuscript, she finds shorthand notes between 
the lines of typewriting, giving her such cryp- 
tic suggestions as: “Check up on this name— 
initials right? . . . Remind D.M.J. to get these 
forms.” Whereupon, she proceeds to do those 
things. 


AND Dorothy Angelon, who is an assistant 
editor of the Business Education World, 
writes many shorthand notes, usually to Mr. 
Blanchard, our managing editor, or to me. 
(Once in a while, one of them goes to the 
printer by mistake and causes a little con- 
fusion. They hunt up a_ stenographer, 
though, and figure it out.) On my desk right 
now is this shorthand note: “D.M.J. Both 
these articles now take six pages. Should be 
cut to four pages each. Will use only one 
next month. No articles can be used here- 
after over three or at most four pages.” 
How much faster it was to write that in 
shorthand! So she did. 


TWO First-Aid classes in our office com- 
pleted their work a few weeks ago. The 
margins of our Red Cross textbooks are full 
of shorthand notes. 

And in Civilian Defense, I have found 
shorthand indispensable. Right after the war 
began, a lot of people signed up for air-war- 
den duty. We attended a series of very im- 
portant, condensed, technical lectures on 
bombs, gas, blackouts, and so on. Not a 
word was wasted; the men who lectured had 
to cover a lot of ground in a hurry. I took 
almost verbatim shorthand notes of those lec- 
tures and have lent my transcripts to other 
wardens. (Have you ever noticed how 
pleasantly smug you feel at a lecture when 
you glance up from your own rapid, flowing, 
complete shorthand notes to see someone else 
struggling with longhand abbreviations that 
you know will be half illegible?) 


ON my calendar pad at this very minute 
there are two shorthand memoranda: 


1. Meet Miss Street 12:30 Princeton Club 
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86 Park Avenue, for lunch. (We'll cross that 
out—I did it this noon and enjoyed it thor- 
oughly.) 

The other is this: 

2. Go to bank—get enough more stamps 
for another war bond. (That’s an errand | 
warmly recommend for everybody !) 


A Vocational Spelling Quiz 
(Continued from page 4) 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


aperture negative 
diaphram portrat 
contrastee posative 
emultion prismatic 
focussing silouette 


Civic SERVICE 


assesser neutrality 
campagn precinct 
censership propoganda 
civilian resiprocity 
federal revenu 


FuEL AND OIL 


anthrasite gasolene 
bituminus kerosene 
calory naptha 
colliery parafene 
Deisel petroleum 


REAL Estate 


apprasal lease 
asessment morgage 
conveyence occupancy 
encumbrance premises 
forclosure tenent 


TRANSPORTATION 


brakage freight 
consinee itinerary 
demurage maintenence 
drayage rout 
embargo wharfage 


Key to Words Misspelled 


Insurance: appraiser, casualty, contingency, 
forfeiture, survivor, waiver 

Accounting: bankruptcy, capital, current, 
ledger, liability, obsolescence 

Banking: collateral, commitment, controller, 
convertible, depositor, inflation 

Aviation: bomb sight, compass, dirigible, 
hangar, parachute, visibility 

Machinery: anneal, gauge, ratchet, sprocket, 
tensile 

Photography: diaphragm, contrasty, emulsion, 
focusing, portrait, positive, silhouette 

Civil Service: assessor, campaign, censorship, 
propaganda, reciprocity, revenue 

Fuel and Oil: anthracite, bituminous, calorie, 
Diesel, gasoline, naphtha, paraffin 

Real Estate: appraisal, assessment, convey- 
ance, foreclosure, mortgage, tenant 


Transportation: breakage, consignee, demur- 
rage, maintenance, route 





ate 











stn 
Seana 
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ART AND CREDENTIALS 





SO LET US BE UP AND DOING! 


Today calls for top-notch stenographers in Industry, in Govern- 


ment, in the Armed Services. 


We'll help you meet the need 


By FLORENCE E. ULRICH 


OWDY, everybody! How are chances 
H for getting a lot of work done on short- 

hand and typewriting practice today 
and every day for the next few months, or 
until you have become proficient and can take 
each day’s dictation assignment in your stride 
as easily as Mother, Dad, and Sister Sally 
(getting worried about their waistline) take 
their “daily dozen” 
from the radio? And 


that students by the thousands have been 
reading it for more than forty years. Yes, 
and thousands of those students read it long 
after they leave school and are safely launched 
on a career. 

Reminiscences aside: You have a job to do, 
and it is going to require all of your youthful 
enthusiasm to “put it over big!” It is a la- 

mentable fact that 
there are not enough 





speaking of the radio, 
it affords excellent op- 
portunities for addi- 





stenographers trained 


OG.A to handle the heavy 
° ° od volume of work of 








tional practice in tak- 
ing dictation if you 


are an advanced stu- 
dent or stenographer. 








50 these extraordinary 
‘3 a. times. 
AND don't ever 


think that lack of effi- 





You beginners will do 
well to write the words 
and phrases that you 


SHORTHA 


SPEEDS 


cient stenographic help 
doesn't interfere with 








know from this me- 
dium, but your best 
source of extra curri- 


the smooth operation 
of a production plant, 
a training camp—even 


cular study and prac- pen ae | Poe Ve cent, battle areas! You 
tice is this magazine! have elected to study 

For more than forty Progress Mile Posts stenography. It will be 
years past, the GREGG Along Credentials Road of immense value to 


Writer has been help- 

ing boys and girls to 

read shorthand better, write shorthand faster, 
and to become A-1 stenographers, secretaries, 
and reporters, and it is now being used by 
more folks in one year, probably, than it 
formerly reached in ten years back in those 
early days! There is a brilliant array of 
awards and prizes to be won also through 
tests provided by this Department. 


J REMEMBER the first time I saw a copy 
of the Grecc Writer. Some sample issues 
were given us students, and we were ad- 
vised to subscribe to it. Several of us took 
those copies home. I recall practicing for 
hours for the O. G. A. Certificate. One of 
my friends pounced upon a list of technical 
terms for the electrical industry and spent 
hours practicing them. Result: she qualified, 
immediately upon graduation, for the position 
she wanted, without having to spend precious 
weeks in the training school learning techni- 
cal terms. As I look back now and see the 
impetus for homework study and practice 
that the magazine gave us, I don’t wonder 


you if you will become 

proficient in its use, 
So, first, you want to build a shorthand writ- 
ing vocabulary just as fast as you can. Learn- 
ing to write shorthand accurately, rapidly, and 
correctly is important to you. You can acquire 
this skill quickly and easily if you will devote 
the necessary time to practice. 

A fountain pen is probably the best writing 
instrument, but if you do not use pen then be 
certain that your pencils are well sharpened. 
Keep your fountain pen properly cleaned and 
filled for service. If you use pencil, provide 
yourself with several that are of satisfactory 
writing length and well sharpened. Show me 
a student’s pen or pencil, and I'll tell you what 
kind of a stenographer he is going to make! 

There are any number of good notebooks 
on the market. If you are using spiral bound, 
you will find that the book lies flat when you 
write, and it will be easier to make short- 
hand characters smoothly and correctly. 
shorthand outlines, it is 


SPEAKING of 


necessary, of course, to make them properly. 9 
Inaccurate notes result in slow, laborious, and 7 


Be cm 
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often inaccurate transcription. 
puzzled over carelessly written longhand, you 
will understand the virtue of writing legible 
notes from the beginning. Establish the habit 
of writing a good style. An important factor 
of good notes is the fluency with which they 
are written. Fluency means writing the words 


and phrases with a 
swift, firm, light glid- 
ing stroke—not so light, 
however, that the char- 
acters cannot be read! 
It is the antithesis of a 
heavy, thick, slow 
style. 

A second factor is 
good formation of 
characters. You might 
try exchanging your 
notebook with other 
students occasionally 
to see if your notes 
can be easily read. If 
not, scrutinize the out- 
lines that give trouble, 
to see if you have writ- 
ten the circles of prop- 
er size, the strokes of 
correct length, and 
also whether or not 
you differentiated be- 
tween curves and 
straight lines! 


BEGINNING next 
month, we shall give 
you a few suggestions 
for penmanship prac- 
tice, because we want 
to see you become a 
member of the O. G. A 
before the end of 
this school year, and 
your membership de- 
pends upon your abil- 
ity to write a practical 
shorthand style. You'll 
be proud of the beau- 
tiful O. G. A. Mem- 
bership Certificate. It 
is a credential that 
has helped many win 
their jobs. 

You may begin work 
for this award as soon 
as you commence to 
write shorthand. You 
may start by taking 
the Junior O. G. A. 


(Shorthand Writing Progress) Test. When 
you have qualified on it, practice the Member- 
ship Test. You ought to pass the Principle- 
Application (Complete Theory) Test, too. 
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lf you have 


120-word speed 














Instructions for Shorthand Test 


The purpose of the O.G.A. is to develop 
a practical shorthand writing style. The 
JUNIOR O.G.A. AWARD is given to stu- 
dents who have had sufficient practice to be 
able to write freely, smoothly, and correctly 
the Junior O.G.A. Test on page 30. This 
award is given for qualifying specimens: 
papers that do not qualify are returned with 
criticisms and suggestions for further prac- 
tice for the perfection of notes. The O.G.A. 
MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE is awarded 
on specimens qualifying on the Membership 
Test (page 29) written in a good practical 
style, with attention given to fluency, forma- 
tion of curves, proportion, and correct execu- 
tion generally. 

Practice the O.G.A. Test as often as you 
can in order to secure a specimen of your 
best writing style to submit for the award. 


Ty pewriting 


The O.A.T. Junior and Senior Member- 
ships encourage proper attention to errange- 
ment, accuracy, and rhythmic stroking in 
typing. Any make of typewriter may be 
used. The Junior O.A.T. Test (page 26) 
requires neatness in arrangement, accuracy, 
and even touch. : 

The SENIOR O.A.T. TEST requires skill 
in setting up the copy; if two parts are given, 
Part II should be arranged on a second sheet. 
A study of the test (page 23) will suggest 
the best method of arranging it to secure 
an attractive and easily read copy. 

The Competent Typist Awards begin at 
30 words a minute, for which the PROG- 
RESS CERTIFICATE is issued. There are 
COMPETENT TYPIST CERTIFICATES 
issued for speeds we oe 50 words. 
The test (page 24) must written in a 
ten-minute period, with not more than five 
errors. It may be practiced as often as you 
like, to secure your best speed for the month 
ae | the final paper is submitted for an 
award. 


Transcriptions 


_ In addition to these monthly tests, there 
is a page of shorthand matter for transcrip- 
tion speed practice. The records you make 
on transcribing these letters each month are 
recorded by the teacher and reported once « 
year for comparison with the work being 
done in the other schools. This month’s 
Toenegriptien Speed Project will be found on 
Page . 








evidenced by your having received the O.G.A. 
Membership and the Complete Theory Cer- 
tificates, you should be able to qualify at the 
before you leave school. 

You can take your speed tests in easy 
stages and qualify for the certificates as you 
progress. These awards begin at 60 words, 


and there are certifi- 
cates for 60 words, 80 
words, and 100 words 
a minute. There are 
higher speed awards, 
also, that you may 
earn up to and includ- 
ing the Diamond Med- 
al for 200 words a 
minute! These are 
goals worth striving 
for, and will make 
your study and prac- 
tice of shorthand very 
interesting. 


THERE are awards 
to be won in typewrit- 
ing, too. Your ability 
as a stenographer is 
frequently judged in 
the business office by 
your proficiency in 
turning out the type- 
written transcript. If 
your transcript is ac- 
curate and has been 
finished in reasonable 
time, you have given 
fair proof of your abil- 
ity as a stenographer. 
If, in addition to turn- 
ing out an accurate 
transcript quickly, your 
typing also reflects 
skill in arrangement, 
even touch, and clean, 
artistic copy, you real- 
ly are the kind of 
stenographer a man 
wants when he is up 
to his neck in work! 


TYPEWRITING 
speed comes with prac- 
tice—plenty of practice. 
Repetition practice for 
the purpose of building 
speed is of major im- 
portance after you 
have learned the tech- 
nique of typing. Speed 


in typewriting is attained eventually with any 
practice if technically sound, but if you are 
assigned the task of definitely increasing your 
speed on a specific piece of matter you will 


If you lay a good foundation in shorthand, as be much more interested in watching your 
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own progress! You may concentrate on speed 
in repetition practice; you don’t have to worry 
about surprises in arrangement or word or 
letter combinations. You type with one ob- 
jective: To write a particular paragraph or 
piece of copy faster than you wrote it before. 
That is forcing speed. You may make errors; 
you probably will. Don’t worry about them 
until you have increased your speed of writing. 
Then you can concentrate on writing at that 
increased tempo with accuracy. 

This is the kind of practice afforded by the 
Competent Typist Test published in each is- 
sue of this magazine. In order to make repe- 
tition practice more attractive, you may earn 
certificates at whatever speed you attain each 
month. Suppose you are writing 30 words now. 
Strive for 40 words on the Competent Typist 
Test before the end of the month. If you make 
it, you will receive a certificate. Then try 
for the award for 50 words per minute and 
on up! 


THERE are other certificates and prizes, 
but all of these are fully illustrated and de- 
scribed in the Awards’ Booklet and a bulletin 
board poster that is available to every class 
upon request of the teacher or class chairman. 
Just drop a card to me, giving the name and 
address of your school and your teacher's 
name, and ask for the Awards’ Booklet and 
the two-colored illustrated poster for the 
bulletin board. They will be sent by return 
mail. 


[I LIKE to think of a little bit of verse, 


written by Harriet du Autermont, in con- 
nection with the awards— 
Some Faitu at*ANy Cost 


No vision and you perish; 
No ideal and you're lost: 

Your heart must ever cherish 
Some faith at any cost. 


Some hope, some dream to cling to, 
Some rainbow in the sky, 
Some melody to sing to, 
Some service that is high 
Cheerio—and good practicing! 


Postage Due! 


LL tests submitted to us for review must 
A travel under first-class postage. The 
safe and prompt delivery of these tests de- 
pends upon the proper postage being affixed 
to the package. 

We have in the past accepted the “postage 
due” mail that has come to us, but these small 
items (and others not so small!) mount up 


each month to quite substantial sums. In 
a business like ours, where an enormous num- 
ber of small items are handled, it is necessary 
to charge this extra postage back to the cus- 
tomer if the mail is accepted at all 


YOU will avoid delays in delivery and in 
handling tests, and save yourself additional 
postage costs, if you will be careful to see that 
proper postage is afhixed to your package when 
mailing the tests. As an illustration: If your 
package arrives and is ready for delivery in 
the first mail of the morning but has postage 
due on it, it is put aside and brought later 
when the clerk can pick up the money for it. 
Keep in mind that all of these tests must be 
paid for at first-class rates. 


One Other Suggestion 
yf eenneremgg frequently tell us that they, 


themselves, pay the postage. We recom- 
mend that each student contribute, say, a penny 
toward the postage fee when submitting a pa- 
per for awards. This will not only cover post- 
age on the current package, but will, in many 
instances, provide some extra pennies for the 
office “kitty,” to be used in mailing subsequent 
tests. A student is usually very willing to do 
this in order to have the opportunity of trying 
for the club prizes, and rather than send his 
paper individually at the minimum of three 
cents. 

We know you will coéperate with us and 
with Uncle Sam's mail carriers by seeing that 
sufficient postage is affixed to your letter or 
package this year! 


Attention, Advanced Students 
and O. G. A. Members! 


AVE you secured your Superior Merit 
Certificate yet? 

Holders of the O. G. A. Certificate are 
eligible to try for this higher award, which 
is a mighty attractive as well as worth-while 
certificate to have. Proud will be tae student 
who is the possessor of it when Commence- 
ment Day comes along! 

The regular O. G. A. Test copy should be 
used for Superior Merit rating, but it must 
be written with pen and ink. If the specimen 
does not come up to the required standard 
it will be returned with detailed criticisms of 
the outlines and suggestions for further prac- 
tice. 

A special circular telling about this higher 
award will be mailed upon request. We sug- 
gest that you write for this before submitting 





a specimen for the Superior Merit Certificate. 7 
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September Transcription Practice 


(356 Standard Words) 


a aa “2 ae ie 
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September Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite checking 
and insure accuracy in making out certificates. September copy is good as membership tests 
antil October 25, 1942) 


Senior O. A. T. Test—Typical Rough Draft 


INSTRUCTIONS: Type @ correct copy of this letter, neatly and attractively—preferably on « hetterhead. 
Insert today's date, and show your teacher's and your own initials as dictator and stenographer, respectively. 


Write at top of sheet length of time taken to complete the work. 
=the A/G 4 2— 
Dear American: 


Ours is the tragic privilege # 
of living and taking part in one of 


the greatest human crises in all mievery: 4 











Sand in times like these, when the news is so confusing 
ay ker groan and so personally important, no American need 
be that keeping een#édentiy well-informed is a patrio- 
tic duty. 


The emp question is how. 


emt Loday mere people then-ever—befere-—ere findéme- the 
ene best answer to that question is weekly newspaper, THE HOUR. 


ser Ln this war-time year, when so much news pours in so 
fast, THE HOUR can do aK{Y eesenttet job for you .-- 


Essential -- because THE HOUR will save you countless 

mder-pou-—--padee aoclng gauugaper batter omie-aad | tpg 
wived—words—frem— Tilt Hout S—own—correspondents—ait ay EG 
everthe-wernld ~~ Se 410 ok teat & Es a 


Essential -- because THE HOUR_will query and verify 
for youx eheck-and-—re—cheek ge spend well over 50¢ a 
word to make sure everything you read in THE HOUR is 
seretehi ened true and reliable ... 











Essential -- because THE HOUR will dig behind the news 
and fill in the background --fit the news together -- 
and in this-way change the news from a welter of con- 
fusing flashes and headlines into one clear, quick, 


vivid story of history in the making tf 
F ———so~ypou-witi-imew-in_your bones Wat whee, 


thing “t+t—te to be alive and play your part in this greatest 


crisis the American way has ever faced. | 
; 
: 
& 





x 7 a 


hy the wba 
ao fry THE HOUR for yourself and see 
tha -02b we . Cota, 
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September Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this ten-minute test 


(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct ten words for 
each error to get net words written. Divide this by 10 to determine the net words per minute. The 
number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to facilitate counting the gross number of 


strokes written.) 


Strokes 

I have just returned from India in time to take part in our 60 
wartime capital’s celebration. It is a long time since I have 123 
had any opportunity of speaking to you. 164 
I feel that in these stormy days, when the aggressors are 222 
ravaging the world, every man and woman of us must make 278 
the best possible use of his or her ability in practical work 340 
if humanity is to be saved. China has suffered earliest and 401 


most from aggression. She has been also the first to rise 460 
in resistance against it. 487 


Upon Chinese women has fallen the responsibility of 539 
steadfast loyalty of their country’s just cause. Today, 596 
women in all countries of the world are enthusiastically 653 
celebrating this occasion. The forms they adopt in doing 711 
so may differ, but two common resolves are uppermost in 767 
their minds: that the aggressors must be overthrown and 824 
that human civilization must be preserved. 868 

The women of this age have a great contribution to make 924 
to the success of this just war against aggression. A begin- 984 
ning has been made in bringing about a better state of world _1045 
affairs. The history of mankind is being rewritten. 1099 

The main consideration before the minds of women today 1154 
should not be what they have to demand from the world 1208 
but what they have to give to the world now and in the 1263 
future. We must assume half of the responsibility for the 1322 
welfare of humanity, and from this belief should spring 1378 
our faith in ourselves. 1403 

While I have been on my journey abroad I have had this _1458 
belief strengthened in me, and something of what I have 1514 
experienced I wish now to tell you. I think you will all be 1575 
glad to hear of the things I saw and heard in India. I wish 1636 
to assure you that the women of India possess a great 16% 
potential energy which they are ready to devote to progress. _1752 
They are especially endowed with the virtues of endurance __ 1810 


and fortitude. When I was giving them an account of 1863 
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Chinese resistance and the outrages of the invaders, not a 
few of them shed tears of compassion, not of mere negative 
sorrow. It was an expression of righteous indignation at 
iniquitous deeds. It represented the noblest and purest 
qualities of human nature and those qualities that are the 
peculiar gift of women. Although I was but a short time 
in India, I had opportunities of meeting several outstanding 
women figures. 

Turning to our own work, I feel that one of the most 
important things today is that we women should show our 
strength and put it to the best use. If we can concentrate 
our energies, there is no doubt they can be made to serve 
some good purpose. Solidarity is absolutely necessary, 
complete solidarity not only of the women of the same 
nation or of the same area but also of women of all the 
nations and all parts of the world. There must be a unity 
of mind and purpose among all women of the world in their 
endeavor to perform their duties in the modern world to 
save the world and to save themselves at the same time. 

Consider, if we do not unite to save this splendid and 
beautiful world from the clutches of the aggressors, there 
will come a day when they will rule the world and under 
them women will meet with an abominable fate. 

In all our activities war service must stand first. This is 
a fundamental principle, of which there can be no question. 
Another point I wish to make and take this opportunity of 
impressing upon you is the immense value of spiritual 
strength. I have recently become aware that in the history 
of human endeavor physical and material force has deter- 
mined success or failure only in a proportion of thirty per 
cent, while spiritual force has amounted to seventy per cent 
of the total strength exerted. With men and women it is 
the same. If their faith is firm, their spirit robust, and their 
hearts inspired with high resolve, they can, despite bodily 
weakness, support whatever suffering they are called upon 
to endure and actually profit by their weakness. If, on the 
other hand, their spirit falters and their will is weak, the 
best physique will not enable them to recover from setbacks 
and face dangers and difficulties—Vadame Chiang Kai- 
shek, in ‘‘China At War.’’ 
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Strokes 
1922 
1981 
2039 
2096 
2155 
2212 
2273 
2289 
2342 
2398 
2458 
2516 
2572 
2626 
2682 
2741 
2799 
2855 
2912 
2967 
3026 
3082 
3129 
3190 
3251 
3309 
3363 
3423 
3478 
3538 
3599 
3656 
3722 
3782 
3840 
3901 
3962 
4022 
4056 
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Junior O, A. T. Test—Plain Copy 





INSTRUCTIONS: This is a simple, practical test in artistic arrangement and correct typing—a personal 


letter, to be typed on plain paper. 


Supply today's date. 


top of sheet number of minutes taken to complete this test. 


Dear Bob: 


The first thing they teach soldiers is 
teamwork; the “get-together” idea. For it 
is teamwork and teamwork alone that wins 


battles. 


We War savers ought to get together, 
too. Wherever you and others get together 
for work or play, form or join a team of 
War savers whose purpose shall be to get 
folks all working together on this big idea 
of systematic saving to win the War. The 
Government calls these teams War Saving 
Societies and is counting on them for real 


service. 


Just think of it, twenty-five members of 
a War Saving Society, by each buying 
four War Savings Stamps a week, can in 


Q. A. T. Club 


For artistry in touch and arrangement of one of the regular monthly tests like that 


Esterbrook Fountain 
Pen Desk Set 
Kathryn Madeira, High School, 


Hamburg, Pennsylvania 
Sabina Olszewski, Dorothy 


Zink, and Elizabeth Stri 
sar, Saint Anthony High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 

Valeria Scott, Providence 
High School, Chicago, Ili 
nois 

Betty Fitzsimmons Barnes 
School of Commerce, Den 


ver, Colorado 

Peres, Berkeley School 
: New York 
Berkeley Liewel 


June Smith, 
New York, New 


lyn School, 
York 


Gregg Student Pen 


Mary A. Karlinska, Immac- 
ulate Heart of Mary Acad 
emy, Buffalo, New York 

Jimmie Rowedder, High School, 


Manning, lowa 

Carlos Lacara, Kauai High 
School, Lihue, Kauai, Ha 
wall 

Dorothea Radoani and Ma 


rie Kazmierczak, St. Ma 
ry’s Business School, Buf 


falo, New York 
Gold Pin 
Theresa Plewniak, St. Ann's 
Commercial Sehool, Buffalo, 
New York 
Maida Decker, Pacific Union 
College, Angwin, California 
Elsie Muzal, St. Philomena 
Commercial High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Beatrice Beck, Wm. Penn 
Senior High Scheol, York, 


Pennsylvania 


on page 23 and the 


Betty Day, Central 
School, East Grand Forks, 
Minnesota 

Betty J. Gehrlich, St. Joseph 
High School, Wapakoneta, 
Ohie 

Violet Lucke, State Normal 
& Industrial School, Ellen- 


dale, North Dakota 
Bernice Behrens, High School, 
Manning, lowa 
Yolande Bergeron, St. Jo- 


seph's High School, Lowell, 
Massachusetts 


Sarah Young, Township High 
School, Libertyville, Illinois 

Jeanie Zanglis, Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

Virginia Reichenbach, High 
School, Pendleton, Indiana 

Mary Jane Sweeney, Edge- 


wood High School, Madison, 
Wisconsin 


Frances Duphorne, Barnes 
School of Commerce, Den- 
ver, Colorado 


Lorene Laster, 
Charleston, 


High School, 
Missouri 


Silver Pin 

Ruth Seyfert, High School, 
West Bend, Wisconsin 

Ann Mattingly, Sacred Heart 
Commercial School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Betty Brandon School of 
Commerce, Clinton, On- 
tario, Canada 

Helen E. Gallagher and Pa- 
tricia Cribben, St. Grego- 
ry’s High School, Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts 

Marie Pigg. Union High 
School, Sanger, California 

Muriel Ross, St Peter's 
School, Dartmouth, Nova 
Scotia. Canada 

Mary Ellen Armbrust, Mount 
Saint Mary on-the-Fox, 
Saint Charles, Illinois 

Joseph Fragano, LaSalle 
Academy, Providence, Rhode 
Island 


Use the underscore to represent italics. 


Write at 


six months supply a whole company of 
soldiers with steel helmets. 

Also this team idea sets new and pa- 
triotic standards of living. It becomes the 
popular thing to do with less; to make 
what we have do a little longer. If we 
buy only the needful things, we give the 
Government a better market wherein to 
purchase things for soldiers. 

Join or start a team of savers today. 
Sign a promise to spend wisely, save regu- 


larly, and 


invest your savings 


in War 


Savings Bonds or Stamps. Talk over new 
ways to save. Get your friends into the 
game—sign them up for the team! 

When we save, we stop competing with 


Uncle Sam. 


Patriotically yours, 


Prize Awards 


one presented above 


High Kathleen Stinson, Prairie Bi 


ble Institute, Three Hills, 


Alberta, Canada 
Pearl Green, Woodbury Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia 
Margaret Adza, St Agnes 
High School, Los Angeles, 
California 
Laurence Beaudoin, College 
Bilingue Larocque, Ottawa, 


Canada 
Brown, Berkeley 
New York, New 


Holy 
Wor- 


Ontario, 

Marjorie 
School, 
York 

Madeleine Arvisais, 
Family High School, 
cester, Massachusetts. 

Gus Flesor, Community High 
School, Tuscola, Illinois 

Alice Gardner, Catholic High 
School, Lancaster, Pennsy! 
vania 

Nancy Jacobson 
Peppard, Kathleen 
School, Brookline, 
chusetts 

Mary Anne Heisey, The Knox 
School, Cooperstown, New 
ork 


and Arria 
Dell 
Massa- 


Yor 

Gloria Coleman, Gertrude 
Kessler, Dolores Arenberg 
and Joyee Schmidt, Alver 
nia High School, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Joyce Schalies, High School 
Nescopeck, Pennsylvania 

Betty McKie, High School 
Alpena, Michigan 

Cornelia Campbell, Toccoa 
Falls Institute, Toccoa 
Falls, Georgia 

Charlotte Diamond, Weequa 
hic High School, Newark, 
New Jersey 

Audrey Pepp and Henry Cza- 
ja, Messmer High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

lois Mae Beishir, Muldeon 
High School, Rockford, Illi- 
nois 

Jessie Nicholson, 
Peters Business 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Rex Leech, High School, Lu- 

verne, Minnesota 


Cortez W 
School, 


Bronze Pin 


Irene Thomas, Senior High 
School, Oregon City, Oregon 


Grace Monroe, Crosby High 
School, Belfast, Maine 
Millie Genova, High School, 


Cheyenne, Wyoming 

Mae Robeson, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado 

Hazel Hansen, High School 
Lyons, Nebraska 

Gwendolyn Porter, Benson 
School of Commerce, Clovis, 
New Mexico 

Robert Cooper, Catholic Boys’ 
High School, Trenton, New 
Jersey 

Genevieve Janecki and Ger- 
aldine Krajewski, St. Fran 
cis de Sales High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Virginia Baker, St 
the Apostie High 
Chicago, Illinois 

Carolyn Siebenaler and Mary 
Jane Irvine, Barnes School 
of Commerce, Denver, Col- 
orado 

Germaine Soucy, St. Clare 
High School, Woonsocket 
Rhode Island 
Marthe Bessette 
Caron, St. Ann's 
School, Lachine, 
Canada 

Teresa Lennon and Elizabeth 
McElhinney, Mission Church 
High School, Roxbury, Mas 
sachusetts 


Thomas 
School, 


and Gisele 
Boarding 
Quebec 


Elizabeth de Schweinitz, lowa 
City Commercial College, 
Iowa City, lowa 

Wallace Cheslik, St Mary 
Cathedral School, Saginaw, 
Michigan 

Rose Marie Veneziani St 
Patrick’s Academy, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

Ruth Ann Habertheir, St 


Benedict School, Covington, 
Kentucky 
Irene Gauvreau, St. Lawrence 
Academy, Buckingham, Que- 
bec, Canada 


(Continued om page 29) 
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A New Typing Test Service Begins 
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Speed Certificat 








A new award to be won 


ounced briefly a new typing 


test service in the June GreEccG 
Writer. This service is to be in ad- 
dition to the Competent Typist and O. A. T. 
Tests that are now published each month 


The new test will be published in leaflet form. 
but it will not replace, as we originally an- 
Competent 


nounced to our subscribers, the 
Typist Test leaflets. 

rhe new 
leaflet containing, in addition to an approxi- 
mate 5,000-stroke speed test, a practical typing 


typing test will be a four-page 


beginners and one for the 


September Test is 


problem for the 
students. The 
now available. It contains a rough draft for the 


advanced 
advanced students, a short letter for begin- 
ners, and a fifteen-minute speed test 

Speed _ertihcates will be 


Gregg Typing 


issued on the FIRST writing of the 15-min 


ute Grecc Writer Typing Test, if the typist 
has not made more than seven errors. Inte 
national Rules for typing speed tests will 


apply. The test must be typed for 15 minutes 
ten minutes required in_ the 
Competent Typist Test. Also, this test must 
not be practiced beforchand. Only the FIRST 
writing counts toward an award. The copy 


instead of thi 


may, of course, be used for practice purposes 
! 


after the official test has been given, but any 
records made on these subsequent writings do 
not count. Students should be encouraged to 


r speed and accuracy, so as to 


increase thi I 


qualify on the following month’s test 


THE O. A. T. Certificates will be awarded 
on the practical problems in accordance with 
the plan of issuing these awards on GREGG 
Writer Tests. The Junior O. A. T. Certif- 
cate will be issued to students qualifying on 
the elementary problem; and the Senior 
O. A. T. Certificate will be issued to ad- 
vanced students qualifying on the advanced 
students have also 


problem, provided these 


attained a typing speed of not less than 40 


15-minute 
identical with 


net words a minute on a 10- or 
speed test. The tests will be 
those published under the heading of Junior 
O. A. T. and Senior O. A. T. Tests in the 
Grecc Writer. A club prize will be awarded 
to the student making the most artistic copy 
of the test, if received in a club of ten or 
more qualifying tests. This is explained in full 
in the Grecc Writer Awards’ Booklet, which 
will be mailed free to any teacher upon re- 
quest 

The usual fee of 10c will be 
each certificate application, and the remittance 
should accompany the tests 


charged for 


Tests may or may 
not be submitted at speeds below 40 words 
a minute, but all tests for the certificate at 40 
net words or higher must be sent with the ap- 
plication. 


THE new tests sell on a subscription basis. 
The minimum order taken at which the rate 
of 20c for each subscription will apply, will be 
for a total of ten subscriptions. Ten subscrip 
tions for the school year (ten months) gives 
you 100 tests, and may be had for $2.00 
Twenty tests a month for five months will sell 
for the same price. An order for single copies 
in quantities of 100 or more will also sell for 
2c a test. 
Orders for any quantity less than a total of 
100 tests will be cl 
A sample test will be sent any teacher upon 


arged for at 3c a test. 


receipt of a self-addressed stamped envelope 
order by 
fusion and assure prompt handling, specifying 
Gregg Writer Typing Tests 


Please exact name to avoid con 


WE recommend this service to the typing 
teachers who have been looking for test ma- 
terial, and who also wish to provide their 
students with another incentive for better ef- 
fort. The certificates are evidence of progress 
and skill, and will make attractive awards to 
present to deserving pupils. (See page 28.) 








Tue Grecc Waiter, September, 1942 


Administering Tests for the Gregg Typing Speed Certificates 


EST papers submitted for the new typing 
speed certificate should conform to the 
following rules: 


1. Any make of machine may be used. 

2. Tests must be prepared from the current “Gregg 
Writer Typing Test.” 

3. The test may be taken once only. The FIRST 
typing of the test is to be used for an award. 

4. The test must be written on either letter-sized 
(8% x11) with 29 the page, or legal-sized 
(8% x13) sheets, double-spaced between lines. Tests 
must contain not fewer than 29 lines to the page 

5. At the top of the first page show: 


lines to 


a. Name of typist 

b. City and State (with local street or box num 
ber, if needed) 

c. Name of school attended 

This information may be typed on one line if de- 
sired, and should be written before the signal is given 
for starting the actual test 

6. Whether you use large- or small-type machines, 
set marginal stops so as to type lines of not less than 
61 nor more than 76 spaces in length. 

7. The tests must be typed in exactly 15 minutes. 
If the copy is completed in less time, the writer 
should start at the beginning again and continue 
typing until the 15 minutes are up. 

8. Tests must be checked carefully, and only those 
having seven errors or less should be reported, or 
sent to us for Each error must be marked 
and penalized ten words (International Rules will 
apply.) A fee of 10c should accompany each test 

The records made by the students should be typed 
on the report blank provided by us, following their 


awards. 


names. Report the gross number of words written, 
number of errors, penalty deducted, total number of 
net words, and the number of net words per minute 
Use the following style of tabulation: Words 
a 
Minute 
66.2 


‘ 
vet 


662 


Gross Errors Penalty 


Mary Jones 692 3 30 
here are merely illustra- 
insert those made by your 
more than seven errors 
be reported or sub- 


(Note: The figures used 
tions of how you should 
students. ) Papers showing 
do not qualify and should not 
mitted to us 


9. Each report blank must bear this certification, 
signed by the teacher: 


I hereby certify that this is the FIRST writing 
of the test; that it was written in exactly fifteen 
minutes, and in accordance with the rules 
(Signed) 
One certification signed by a teacher is sufficient 


to cover a club of papers. 


A SPECIAL Gregg Writer Typing Test Re- 
port Blank upon which to record the names 
and ratings of successful candidates for the 
awards will be mailed to teachers desiring it 
upon request, 

Applications for awards at speeds ranging 
below 40 worcs a minute need not be accom- 
panied by the tests; tests must be submitted at 
40 and all higher speeds, however. 

The usual Credentials’ Fee must be paid by 
all students applying for an award. 


Honorable Mention Pin Winners Awarded in Third Annual Typewriting 
Speed and Accuracy Contest 





Marie Abraham, Ragan Con- Irene Feret, 1746 W. 18th Marilynn Matt, 112 South Viola Repeynski, 123 Broad 
solidated School, Ragan, Street, Chicago, Illinois 10th Street, Cherekee, Iowa way, Rockford, Illinois 
Nebraska . Margaret Finkenstaedt, 1190 Rita MecGetrick, 189 Wen- pariene L. Schultz, “2616 

Ruth Anderson, Kankakee South Oak Knoll Avenue, dell Street, Providence, Market Street, Peru, Iili- 
Township High School, Pasadena, California Rhode Island nols 
Tefft, Indiana Mary Fragiskos, Pauline Gau- Betty Jo McPheeters, 1509 P 

Cecile G. Auger, 575 Rimmon tier, and Murlelle Gauv- College, Stillwater, Okla- Beulah — —_ 
Street, Manchester, New reau, Our Lady of the Sa- homa Orange Street, Brea, Cali- 
Hampshire cred Heart Convent, Ottawa, June Meyer, Kankakee Town- fornia 

Liliane Bissonnette, First Ontario, Canada ship High School, Tefft, Mary Elizabeth Shockley, 209 
Avenue North, East Sher- patricia Hamrick, 210 Plum Indiana Murray Hall, Stillwater, 
brooke, Quebec, Canada Street, Pueblo, Colorado Lucille M. Morin, 462 Du- Oklahoma 
Rose Marie Canty, 174 North  Rosiyn Kane, 183 Messer buque Street, Manchester, Aline Sigouin, Our Lady of 
Carolina Avenue, 8. E., Street, Providence, Rhode New Hampshire the Sacred Heart Convent, 

x nar —s mettens Island Ritaclaire Navratil, St. Au- Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 
gy y og A Carn. «Mary Loulse Kraker, Melrose gustine High School, Chi- Lawrence Stalbaum, Kankakee 
a r f ° High School, Melrose, Min- cago, Hlinols Township High School, 

Madeline Colclazier, 105 Dun- nesota wmaed — oe a a ~» Tefft, Indiana 
can Street, Stillwater, Ok- Lueille Lesmerises, 323 Put- EE Gloria Toti, 42 Hudson Street, 
lahoma nam Street, Manchester, Loretta O'Neill, Our Lady of Providence, Rhode Island 

Dorothy Dunlap, R. F. D. 2, New Hampshire = —_ 3 — ——, oe Mw Gee Gee 
Gorham, Maine oe ion, os 2 Se ee Hall, Staunton, Virginia 

Norma Du Pont, 76 Notre Lady of the Sacred Heart Carl P. Penrod, 335 So. Wit , ; ° 
Da.ne Avenue, Manchester, Convent, Ottawa, Ontario, mer Street, Los Angeles, La Ree Williams, 600 South 
New Hampshire Canada California Ardmore, Los Angeles, Cali- 

Peggy Fairbanks, 1244 East Laurette Mathieu, 377 Du- June M. Peterson, 311 Colum- fornia 
Acacia Avenue, Glendale, buque Street, Manchester, bia Avenue, Los Angeles, Joseph Young, 420 Ninth 
California New Hampshire California Street, Chillicothe, Missouri 

Suggestions for Preparing the O. A. T. Tests 
(1) Use clean type. (2) Do not erase or strike over letters; pographical errors are not per- 


mitted. (3) Indent pa 
A lesser number than 
used. (4) 
Senior Test. 


tabulated work in the 





raphs either five or ten spaces, but 
ve spaces or a greater number than five, unless it be ten, should not be 
Double space always between paragraphs, whether it be on single-spaced matter or 
double-spaced, but do not use more than two spaces. 
The wording must be clear and understandable, 
Tests should be properly punctuated. 


keep them uniform throughout the test. 


(5) Type a proper heading or caption on 
but brief. 























Weequabic 
Newark, New 


Rubin, 
Schoo 


Judith 
High 
Jersey 

Virginia Turner, Abraham 
Lincoin High School, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, lowa 

Gloria Holtberg, St. Joseph's 
School, Omaha, Nebraska 

Helen Shissiak, Catholic High 
School, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania 

ida Salmen, High School, 
Deadwood, South Dakota 

Lucille Ryan, High School, 
Delavan, Illineis 

Marie Foote Saint 
School, Muskegon 
gan 

Patricia 
Cathedral 
Milwaukee, 


Mary 
Michi 


Geary, Mt John's 
High School, 
Wisconsin 


Betty Kohut, Springtield 
High School, I’hiladelphia 
Pennsylvania 

Henry Hubbk University 
lligh School, Columbia 


Missouri 


Patricia Lyons, Berkeley High 
School, New York, New 
York 

Patricia Vogt Notre Dan 
High School Hamilton, 
Uhio 

lla Crist, High School, Loup 
Clty, Nebraska 

Beatrice Schoonmaker, Cen 
tral School, Wallkill, New 
York 

Ruth Haefner, St Mary's 
business § Schwol LBulfalo 
New York 

William C Low ker Kesi 
deut Yeoman School, New 


Londen, Connecticut 
Virginia Davis and Ruth Ann 
Buttler, Colby Junior Col 
lege, New London, New 
Hampshire 
Gwen Cooper, School of 
merce, Ontario, Canada 
Jack Han, Rural High School 
MeCune, Kansas 
Lorraine Clements, 
Business College 
Minnesota 
Mary Frances 
Catholic High 
Sherrystown, 


Com 


Northern 
Bemidji 


Smith, Delone 
School, Me 
Pennsylvania 


Max Decker, High Schovol 
Guernsey, Wyoming 

Patricia Cross, St. Michael 
School, Pinconning, Michi 


gan 
Mary Connolly, Kathleen Deli 


School, Brookline, Massa 
chusetts 
John Sandman, St. Mel High 
School, Chicago, Illinvis 
Mary Mahar, High School 
Mechanicrille, New York 
Margaret Herzog, Josephinum 


High School, Chicago, Ili 


nois 


Doris J Crane, Weyburn 
School of Commerce, Wey 
burn, Saskatchewan, Can 


ada 

Mary Ann McDonough, St 
Mary Cathedral High School 
Saginaw, Michigan 

Kathieen Smith, Adult Educa 
tion Program, Charles 
Town, West Virginia 

Theresa Diminguve, Domini 
can Academy, Fall River, 
Massachusetts 

Eileen Dailey, St. Mary's 
Academy, Providence, Rhode 
Island 

Gioria Hollertz, High School, 
Ragan, Nebraska 

Vivian Dahlberg, High School 
Rush City, Minnesota 

Doris Isert, High School, 
Highland, Illinois 

Dolores Bouray, Muldoon High 
School, Rockford, Illinois 

Leanore Lawry, Prairie Bible 
Institute, Three Hills, Al 


berta, Canada 

Frances Conneran, St. Jo- 
seph’s Academy, Crookston, 
Minnesota 

Marion Darsie, Mercyhurst 
College, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Winifred Specht, Union 
Springs Academy, Union 
Springs, New Y 


Aldo Sorcinelli, High School, 
Saranac Lake, New York 


Tue Grece Warrer, September, 1942 


O.A.T. Club Prize Awards 


(Continued from page 26) 


Helen Mae Dunn, 
High School, Savanna 


Township 


.» Ii- 


nols 
Helen Dempsey, St. Mary's 


of the Mount, Helena, Mon- 
tana 

Theodore Partlow, High 
School, Ellicott City, Ma- 
ryland 

Helen Skoratovicz, High 
School, Garfield, New Jersey 


Clara Piastowska, St 
tine High School, 


Illinois 
Stanley 


Axford, 


Sunrise, Wyoming 


Mary Loulse Garrett, 


College, 
Carolina 


Liewellyn White, 
nior College, 


souri 


Charlotte, 


Joplin 
Joplin 


O. G. A. Membership Test 


Focusing Your Faculties 
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High School, 
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North 
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A 


Kathleen Shinnick, St. Al- 


phonsus High School, New 
York, New York 

Anna Marie Hendrick, Collier 
High School, Wickatunk, 
New Jersey 

Ethel Hoffman, High School, 
Luverne, Minnesota 

Alice Mary Edwards, Arizona 
High School, Nogales, Ari 
nota 

Therese Hazebrouck, Therese 
Capistran, Claire Laffan, 

Gloria Guerin Rt 

Clare High School, Woon 
socket, Rhode Island 

Rita Lang and Wayne Ret 
chel, High School Apple 
ton, Wisconsin 

Carmella Barberi Muldoon 


High School, Rockford, Iili- 
nois 

Audre M. Fales, Senior High 
School, Roswell, New Mez- 
ico 

Anna Mae Fell 
Hanrahan, lowa 
mercial College, 
lowa 

Adele Johnson, St. 
High School, 
Michigan 

Lillian Sanz, &t 
Girls School, San 
co, California 

Bessie Parish, 
Hutchinson, 

Lulu Burk, Sacred Heart 
Academy, Del Rio, Texas 

Elizabeth Cominotti, St. Ma- 
ry High School, Walsen- 
burg, Colorado 

Enid Cole, Central High 
School Traverse Clty, 


Michigan 
Sebron Woods, High School, 


Calista 
Com 
City, 


and 
City 
lowa 


Ambrose 
Ironwood, 


Joseph's 
Francis- 


High School, 
Minnesota 


Rush Springs, Oklahoma 

Madeline Ehrharut, High 
School, Agawam, Massa 
chusetts 


Ruth Bruckno, High School 
Quakertown Pennsylvania 

Catherine Corbett, St. Eliza 
beth Academy, Convent Sta- 
tion, New Jersey 

Evelyn Capoun and Mary 
Alice Henige, Central Cath 
clic High School, Toledo 
Ohio 

Maxine Ruth Flick, St. Fran 
eis de Sales High School, 


Chicago, Ulinois 
Evelyn Landes, Berkele 
New York, New 


York 
Eunice Kemnitz, High Schoo! 
Alpena, Michigan 
LaVern Miller, High 
Norfolk, Nebraska 
Stella MeMullen, High 
Barnesville, Ohio 
Maxine Glattke, High School, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
Dorothy Patterson, Altoona 
School for Secretaries, Al 
toona, Pennsylvania 
Eva Laros Mary Kepreos 
Arthur Parks, and Frances 
Berry. High School, Ma 
son City, lowa 
Gertrude Ronin, St 


School 


Schoo! 


Mary's 


Academy, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 
Vegay Corkery and Kathleen 
Canty, St. Patrick's Acad 
emy, Washington, D. C 
Lucy Van Zuilen, Rethiehem 


Academy, Faribault, Min- 
nesota 

Helena Geist!, High School, 
Normal, Illinois 

Lyle Vraisted, A. W. Johns- 


ton School of Business, Bi! 
lings, Montana 


Patricia Maddox, St. Cecilia's 


Academy, Washington, D. ( 
Marion Wood, Salter Secre 
taria! School 45 Cedar 
Street. Worcester, Massa 
chusetts 
Eileen Haid. Catholic High 
hool Charleston, West 
Virginia 
Edith Moscardini. Josephinum 


High School, Chicago, Illi 
nols 


Therese Desilets, St. Joseph's 
Academy. North Bay, On 
tario, Canada 


(Continued om page 30) 
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Shirley Clark High Set 
Hardin, Montana 





Josephine Trul High School 
Car ge New York 

Juanita Kaker, High School, 
Sikeston, Missourl 

Hattie Nevells Blue Hill- 
George Stevens Academy, 
Bive Hill, Maine 

Evelyn Johnson, 5S r High 
School, Oreg City, Ore- 
gon 

Fred Russell St John's 
School North Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 

Virginia French, Crosby High 
School, Belfast Maine 

Clair Shaffer, Brady Town- 
ship High School, Luthers- 
burg, Pennsylvania 

Dolores Swarts, High School, 
Chadron, Nebraska 

Michael Manning, St. Agnes 
Academy, Alliance Ne 
braska 

Glenn W. Bylsma, Adelphian 
Academy, Holly Michigan 


Jeannine Dore Pensionnat 
N ‘ 


) D. de Lourdes, East 
view, Ontario, Canada 
Irene Moore and Gloria Hig 
gins, St James Hiigt 
School, Newark New Jer 

sey 

Margaret Harvey, Mount 
Saint Vincent, Halifax, N 
va Scotia, Canada 

Dolores Riera St Pet: 
Commer High Scho 


1 
Newark, New 
Marjorie Ss 
Paul 
ance, lowa 
Sarbara 
ior High School 








California 

Ellen Gilmartin, St. Mary 
Commercial School, Hart 
ford, Connecticut 

Sister Mary Celeste, Hig 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Carol Schauss, High Sch 
Mandan, North Dakota 

Elaine Cousino, Holy 
deemer Girls’ High Scho 
Detroit, Michigan 

Julia Rainville P 
N. D de "As 
Nicolet, Quebe 

Colleen Leach, St 





High School, St 
Missouri 


Mary Alice Scherkenbach, & 
Agnes High School, ™ 
Paul, Minnesota 


Carol Boerger, Mallinckr 
High School, Wilmette, Ill 
nois 

Doris Hart, Kathleen Del 
School, Brookline, Ma 


chusetts 
Evelyn De Haven, Bethe 
Chevy Chase High Sect 
Bethesda, Maryland 
Ruth Orndorff, Delone Cat 
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WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


Two More Boys and a Girl are Introduced 
By EXAMINER A. A. BOWLE 





a 


Jcseph George Kessel 


E must mention the lady first; that’s 
W polite and proper. And this young 

lady, incidentally, is “going places,” 
as they say in the vernacular. She is Miss 
Esther Benzon, and while she now lives in 
New York City—that village on the banks 
of the Hudson-—she learned shorthand while 
she attended the high school at Liberty, New 
York. (That's a good name, particularly now- 
adays !) 

At high school she took the general course 
and, in her last year—just to fill her schedule 
—she took shorthand. She rather liked this 
venture and, when school was over, she put 
to practical use the knowledge she had gained 
in this “extra” subject. It was not long before 
she was taking minutes of the Executive 
Committee and other meetings of a women’s 
social welfare organization. 


PARTLY from necessity and partly from pure 
interest in the subject, Miss Benzon continued 
her studies of shorthand at Hunter College, 
New York, where first Mr. R. Nargi and 
then Mr. Charles Zoubek—both Diamond 
Medalists—led her up the shorthand speed 
ladder until the 200-words-a-minute official 
test was passed and she, too, now sports a 
Diamond Medal. 

Good work, Miss Benzon—and 
you in the reporting position you now hold 
with the New York State Unemployment In- 
surance, Referee Section! No doubt the re- 
porting of various medical meetings while 
with the New York City Health Department 
was a factor in preparing you for your present 
assignment. 

The balance and codrdination that Miss 
Benzon has developed in her chosen vocation 


success to 





Me 


Esther Benzon 








Frederick Sklarew 


may be enhanced by her expert ability in that 
war hobby, knitting; or through tennis, skat 
ing, and bicycling, in all three of which sports 
she is very adept 


ERE’S another winner of the Diamond 


Medal, that much coveted award for 
qualifying on our 200-words-a-minute Ex- 
pert Speed Test—Joseph G. Kessel! Like 


many another person back in ’29, he was study- 
ing engineering with the fervent hope that 
some day he would become a great engineer, 
but, on account of the depression, he was forced 
to leave college and seek employment. There 
was a year of seeking without avail, so he 
decided to turn to another field and entered 
the commercial classes at a night school. Any 
clerical position was his goal then! He found 
shorthand the most fascinating of the subjects 
in the course and decided to follow a steno- 
graphic career. 

His first position was with a linen import- 
ing house, and as he became more proficient 
in this new subject he won positions with 
greater remuneration until he secured his pres- 
ent appointment. In 1933 the New York Civil 
Service Examination passed, he was sent to 
the office of the Borough President of the 
sgronx. A knowledge of shorthand and engi 
neering were requisites; so at last he found 
use for his first study as well as his new skill 


MR. KESSEL continued 
Pace Institute under the tutelage of Mr. M 
A. Moosbrugger, until an injury he 
tained prevented him from using his hands for 
two years, Constant medical treatment even 
tually effected a cure and attendance at evening 


his practice at 


sus- 
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classes at Hunter College, with Mr. Charles 
Zoubek as instructor, brought him to the 200 
wpm mark 

Mr. Kessel is now 
vey Section of the 


with the Industrial Sur- 
Welfare Department as 
secretary. He ascribes his hard 
work, patience, and the help of his instructors. 
Then, too, he enjoys reading and writing short- 
hand. We congratulate him upon overcoming 
joining the ranks of our 


success to 


his handicap and 
Experts ! 


REDERICK SKLAREW, brother of Dia- 
mond Medalist, Samuel S. Sklarew, has 
won the coveted medal also. He has a 
keen sense of humor and a stick-to-itiveness 
that eventually wins out. He is working in the 

Station Hospital at Fort Slocum, in the Office 

of the Commanding Officer, and reports that 

the work is vitally interesting. He is now 

Chief Clerk 
Mr. Sklarew is a 

Childs High 


now 


graduate of Evander 
(New York City), and 


School 
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names as his instructor that outstanding short 
hand teacher, Walt Mechler, who has encour 
aged and helped so many New York City high 
school boys to reporting success. 

After high school days, young Sklarew kept 
shorthand, getting practice 
wherever he could. He attended Pace Insti- 
tute, where he had the help of his brother; 
and later Hunter College evening school ex- 
tension division found him practicing hard 
there. He took a Civil Service Examination 
and was appointed Stenographer in the Insur- 
ance Section of the Department of Welfare, 
New York, where he had been working before 
going to Fort Slocum ; 

Sailing and swimming are his hobbies. We 
were not surprised to learn that he had won 
prizes in swimming, for he is the athletic type 
—as strong as they make ‘em. He, like his 
brother Sam, is congenial and likable, too. 

Another “brother” team among our Diamond 
Medalists! Any more candidates for “family” 


honors ? 


up his study of 


In the Old Roman Forum 





Amid such scenes as this the orations and debates were reported in a crude form of 
shorthand devised by Cicero’s freedman Marcus Tullius Tiro 
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REPORTING THE INTERPRETER 


This type of testimony offers a respite from the stress of or- 
dinary reporting, but requires close attention to every detail 


By CHARLES LEE SWEM 
Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


OWARD the end of a tiring day, when 

there has been a great deal of fast talk- 

ing and a lot of argument, I think there 
is nothing quite so relieving as to have the 
examining lawyer address the judge and say, 
“Your Honor, I'll need an interpreter for the 
next witness.” It is balm to weary fingers, a 
tonic to frayed nerves. For I know that in a 
few minutes, with the new, foreign-born wit- 
ness on the stand, I shall plant my feet solidly 
on the cross bar of my reporting table, jam 
my knees up against the underside of the 
table top, lean luxuriously into the back of 
my chair, and write with my conscious mind 
somewhere between a kind of inanimate sense 
of alertness and the repose of sleep! 


OF course, the witness will speak just as fast 
as any English-speaking witness—possibly 
faster, or so it scems—and the interpreter 
himself, particularly if he happens to be inter- 
preting one of the Romance languages, will 
not speak in low gear, but in between the 
questions and answers will be those delightful, 
pen-resting pauses. The witness, too, will be 
confined for the most part to short answers; 
so, however leisurely and slowly one writes, 
there will not be much need of catching up; 
the reporter can do that thing which is so rare 
to his profession, set his own gait without 
need of haste or worry, knowing that the 
speaker is bound to stop in a few seconds at 
the most, with a comfortable pause following. 
All this, too, in addition to the other impor- 
tant consideration, that everything spoken will 
be framed in clear, intelligible English—or at 
least as clear and as intelligible as the lawyer 
and the interpreter can make it! 

But because the tendency of the reporter 
may be to go to sleep doing this type of 
reporting, there is all the more reason that he 
should keep a portion of his mind more alert 
than he would otherwise. For in this sort of 
reporting there are many more sinall things 
to be sensible to than one would ordinarily 
watch for in the usual run of reporting. For 
instance, the first thing that should be noted 
in the notebook is that the witness is testifying 
through an interpreter. This can be easily 
forgotten, it is such a common proceeding, 
like the swearing of a witness. If it is forgot- 
ten, the manner and the context of the testi- 


mony will almost invariably disclose the fact 
that the testimony was taken through an inter- 
preter, but it is wise to have every item of 
importance noted in the shorthand report, and 
the fact that a witness does testify through an 
interpreter is important—sometimes predomi- 
nately impo: tant. 


IF the interpreter is one of the official inter- 
preters of the court, it may be necessary sim- 
ply to note “through the official interpreter” in 
the notebook, but much better, I think, to note 
the name of the interpreter himself. In all 
cases, of course, where an interpreter not con- 
nected with the court is selected and agreed 
upon by both sides, the name and address of 
the interpreter should become a part of both 
the shorthand notes and the finished transcript, 
as well as the fact that he was sworn by the 
Court or the clerk to render a faithful inter- 
pretation. 

Once the examination of the witness has 
begun through the interpreter, there may be 
nothing at all to note other than the questions 
and answers and other proceedings normal to 
every examination. But watch out! Some- 
thing like the following may occur: 


IMMEDIATELY after an answer is put by 
the lawyer and before the interpreter has a 
chance to interpret, the witness may answer, 
in English, “Yes.” Perhaps nobody apparently 
pays any attention to the fact that the witness 
answered without the usual interpretation, be- 
cause most foreign-speaking witnesses in our 
courts do know something about our language. 
But the reporter should pay attention, however 
unimportant it may appear. He should note 
not only the answer, but the fact that it was 
made in English. For, later on, perhaps on 
cross-examination, when perhaps the witness 
professes his ignorance of English, the cross- 
examining lawyer may ask: “Didn't you on 
direct examination answer a question in good 
English? You knew English then, didn’t you?” 

There are times when the witness, sworn to 
testify through an interpreter, will make most 
of his answers in English, requiring the as- 
sistance of the interpreter on only those ques- 
tions that are complex; or, he will answer 
part of the question in English and ask for the 
assistance of the interpreter on the rest of it. 
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In each instance the reporter's notebook should 
show definitely what was said in English and 
what was said in the foreign language 


A WELL-MADE report illustrative of this 


may read in the transcript as follows 


“QO. When you 
started diagonally 
look up the block in the direction from which 


off the curb and 


street, did you 


stepped 
across the 
the car was coming? 

“A. (in English) What do you mean ‘dogo 
nal?’ I looked all right. (Through interpre- 
ter:) | didn't walk diagonally across the street 
I walked straight.” 

While most reporters, knowing the dangers 
conclusions of their own 
write more than a 
a witness makes a 


inherent in stating 
the record, do not 
mere when 
gesture to amplify his answer, the interpreter 
is not bound by the caution exercised by the 


upon 
“ (indicating )”’ 


reporter. If an interpreter characterizes a ges- 
ture of the witness and his characterization is 
not satisfactory, the lawyer or the witness 
who disagrees will immediately speak up and 
say so, and no harm is done; whereas any 
characterization noted by the reporter in his 


notebook is known to him alone. 


THE reporter will, of course, report the 
characterization of the interpreter just as if 
it constituted a part of the answer, but he 
must be alert to place the responsibility of 
the characterization where it belongs. An an- 
swer of this type should appear in the com- 
pleted transcript something like this 

“A. I saw him take hold of the pipe like this 
(The Interpreter: Indicating with his left 
hand), and then he twisted it around the plank 
(The Interpreter: Indicating a circular mo 
tion, using both hands), and just as he reached 
the end of the plank, he let go of the plank 
(The Interpreter: that is, with the left hand) 
and lost his balance and fell down below.” 

In this answer it will be observed that the 
reporter not only placed the characterizations 
of the interpreter within parentheses to indi- 
cate that they were not part of the witness’s 
answer, but he definitely put them in the mouth 
of the interpreter, so as to leave no doubt 
whose characterizations they were. If there is 
later any what the witness 
meant, the reporter’s notes and transcript will 
show that the characterizations were made in 
open court within the hearing of all concerned. 
Actually everything that the interpreter says 
in the way of characterization or explanation 
of an answer should be plainly ascribed to 
him in the notes and the transcript. 


question as to 


A VERY bad and confusing habit that law- 
yers sometimes fall into is that of asking ques- 
tions of the witness by addressing the inter- 
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preter and referring to the witness in the third 
person, as in the following: 

“Q. Ask him how near he was to the other 
car when the light changed ?” 

This manner of asking questions makes for 
a vague and frequently misleading record. It 
is not always clear to whom the third person 
“he” purport of 
an important answer may upon just 
defined personal pronoun. 


refers, and often the whole 
hinge 
such an indefinitely 

A lawyer may ask one or two questions in 
this form without being but if he 
persists in the practice usually the Court will 


aware of it, 


admonish him and direct him to put his ques- 
interpretation. 
is in no sense the arbiter 
asked or in what 


tions in the proper form for 
While the reporter 
of how questions should be 
form the answers should be given, yet in an 
instance such as this, when he knows from 
experience that a misleading and perhaps er- 
roneous record ts thus being made, | think it 
will be proper to call the matter immediately 
to the attention of the Court and request the 
to require counsel to put his questions 
form. I doubt that there is a 


in the land who will not 


judge 
in the 
conscientious judge 


usual 


immediately respond to the suggestion. 

QN the whole, I think the reporting of a 
witness testifying through an interpreter is 
the easiest and most comfortable kind of re- 
porting there is, but it is, at the same time, a 
type of reporting calling for a degree of men- 
tal alertness out of all proportion to the skill 


required, 


A Reporter's Lament 
By RUTH K. BAKER 


MO life is full of trying sounds 
That jar upon my system, 
Until my fingers fairly ache 

To grab some necks, and twist ‘em. 


A witness cracks his knuckles, 

Or blows his nose, or sneezes, 

The bailiff stamps across to him 
And shushes him, with wheezes. 

A lawyer taps a pencil 

Or tears a piece of paper 

Or flaps his briefcase straps around 
Or cuts some other caper. 

Outside, a train goes shrieking past; 
Then someone stalls a flivver 

And tears the blamed thing all apart 
And throws it in the river. 


Some lady in the lobby 

Decides to scream, or swoon; 

A band goes marching past downstairs, 
With loudly blasting tune. 

My mind is full of murderous thoughts 
My nerves are wound up tight! 

But through it all—amidst it all 


I write, and write, and WRITE. 
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e in Code 


From THIS WEEK Magazine 


Cepyright, 1942, by the United Newspapers 


Magazine Corporation 


Reprinted in shorthand by special permission of author 
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Actual Business Letters 


A Publicity Retease 
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Graded Letters 


By ROBERT F. ESHLEMAN, CHARLES RADER, and PAULINE PATTERSON 
Written for use with Chapter One of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


By PHILIP S. PEPE and PEARLE C. KNIGHT 
Written for use with Chapter Two of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


By S. LOUISE SMITH 
Written for Use with Chapter Three of the Manual 
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Special-Form Review Letters—I 
Drill on words in the Short Vocabulary of Chapter Twelve 
By JANE H. O'NEILL 
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Reprinted in shorthand by permission 4 Farrar & Rinehart 


(Continued from the Jane issae) 
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